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THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
PHILADELPHIA 


NOTABLE ART COLLECTION 


The Twenty-fifth year of THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY has been 
marked by a number of changes and improvements. One of these, which has 
attracted much attention, is the reproduction in color of famous paintings, one 
in each issue. The manager of an art store said recently: “I am constantly 
receiving orders to frame these pictures in frames costing from one to five 
dollars, and the result is beautiful.” 

The following pictures have been reproduced on separate sheets, conveni- 
ent for framing: 

1. THE FIRST BREAKFAST AFTER THE WEDDING. By Munkacsy. A 
famous Hungarian artist whose most representative work is “Christ Before Pilate.” 
“After the Wedding” shows him at his best at an earlier period. Size, 7xIo. 

2z. SINGING THE MARSEILLAISE THE FIRST TIME. By Godefroid Guf- 
fens, 1849. This Belgian artist was one of several who gave Belgian art its impulse to 
color and to dramatic groups. Swept by a genuine admiration of the Revolution, at a 
time when this song was not tolerated in France, Guffens painted the picture of the 
author of the Marseiliaise. Size, 7x10. 

3. THE EVENING HYMN TO THE VIRGIN. By Bouguereau. The Virgin 
surrounded by angels is a favorite theme of this French painter. The sweet sad face 
of the mother is characteristic of all; and the babe is always portrayed with tender feel- 
ing for the simplicity and innocence of childhood. Bouguereau loved color and wor- 
shiped form. Size, 7x10. 

4. BRINGING HOME THE BRIDE. By Thomas Hovenden. As the painter 
of one of the best known and most widely admired of American pictures, “Breaking 
Home Ties,” a companion of this picture, Thomas Hovenden richly deserves to be re- 
membered. Sizes 7x10, or 9x11, 

5. THE SEESAW. By Pierre Edouard Frere. To every phase of child life Frere 
gave expression, and speedily became famous. ‘This typical child picture of half a cen 
tury ago is full of beauty and sentiment. Size, 7x10. 

6. THE LEGEND OF ST. VERONICA. By Josef Janssens. The striking treat- 
ment of this legend calls to mind in a wonderfully realistic way the story of the woman 
of Jerusalem who gave her veil to Christ that the blood might be wiped from His face 
with it on His way to Calvary. Sizes 7x10, or 9x11. 


SPECIAL OFFER :—To each person sending a club of new subscrib- 
ers we will mail, carefully wrapped flat, one picture for each subscription in 
the club. The entire set of six pictures for six new names, or any one of them 
for one subscription, not your own. Indicate by the number your choice of 
a subject. 

No book buyer or magazine reader can afford to miss a single copy of 
THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY. There is no magazine like it! The price 
is within the reach of all. It will only take a word to secure your friends’ 
subscriptions. Address, Art Department, 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY, 
CITY HALL SQUARE PHILADELPHIA 
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The Book News Monthly 


THE NEW MACMILLAN BOOKS 


NEW NOVELS 





John Oxenham’s exthralling novel The Long Road 
“Enthralling and touching . . . a story of uncommon power and_ sympathetic 


quality.".—New York Tribune. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


Jack London’s /ascinating novel Before Adam 
“It is such a weird fascinating tale that one wonders where to begin to tell how 
beautiful it is . . . how vitally interesting.” Cloth, illustrated in colors, $1.50 
Owen Wister’s amusing skit How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee 


“Mr. Wister has found the true function of the Simplified Spelling Fad—it is to make 
us merry.”—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. Cloth, illustrated, fifty cents 


Marion Foster Washburne’s Family Secrets 


“If ever a woman has ached to talk over the life around her, and held back from un- 
willingness to ‘gossip,’ she will delight in the cheering comprehension of these 


pages.” Cloth, $7.25 
israel Zangwill’s vew 400k Ghetto Comedies 


“Not only has he a style, flexible, graceful, and as light as the flight of a sea bird, but 
he has ideas, and the art of sketching delicious situations in an original and charm- 


ing way.”"—The New York Sun. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50 
NEW OUT DOOR BOOKS 
Mabel Osgood Wright’s Birdcraft Seventh Edition 
“Its excellencies have already won the commendation of all naturalists . . . Such 
— of truth, such accuracy of drawing, could only be the work of genius.”—Inter 
Ocean 


Cloth, illustrated, $2.00 net 


Mr. Bolton Hall’s Three Acres and Liberty 


The book is fascinating in the sane, practical way in which it shows how a man may 
live within city limits, in comfort without overwork, heavy responsibility or the ne- 
cessity of capital. Cloth, 12mo, illustrations, $1 75 net 


Mr. Allen French’s ew departure in garden literature 
A Book of Vegetables and Garden Herbs 
A practical handbook and planting table for the home garden. It does not generalize 
but treats each vegetable individually. Cloth, illustrated $1.75 net 
NEW RELIGIOUS BOOKS 


Rev. Walter Rauschenbusch’s zew study of the social problem 
Christianity and the Social Crisis 


The relation of Christianity to the difference between ownership and stewardship. 
Cloth, $1.50 net ( postage 13c.) 


Rev. R. F. Campbell’s The New Theology 


A book that is intended to convince “plain laymen and perplexed workingmen that 
there is a great deal of dead wood which must be cut away from the religion of the 
time before it can be adapted to modern progress.” Cloth, 12m, $1.50 net. Postage, roe. 
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The Book News Monthly 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF IRISH SONGS AND LYRICS 


IN TWO VOLUMES 
Edited By CHARLES WELSH 


In view of the wide-spreading interest in and appreciation of all matters pertaining to 
Irish poetry, both classical and modern, we are glad to have an opportunity to present The 
Golden Treasury of Irish Songs and Lyrics. The work is edited by Mr. Charles Welsh 
who has had the advice and assistance of many distinguished Irish scholars on both sides ot 
the Atlantic, and he has very properly dedicated it to President Roosevelt “as a mark of 
appreciation of his encouragement of the study of Irish literature in America.” 

The Golden Treasury is the most complete, attractive and convenient anthology of 
those exquisite and soul-stirring folk songs, street ballads, patriotic songs, bardic and love 
songs which have endeared the very name of Erin to cultured and home loving people the 


world over. 
ITS WORLD WIDE APPEAL 


To the student of literature, the lover of rhyme and rhythm, the delver into quaint 
folk lore, and best of all to the busy business man, the Golden Treasury cannot appeal 
too strongly. Refreshing as a fragrant breeze from off the grassy moors, and admirably 
classified as to arrangement, there is not a page in the whole book that will not stir some 
soul-string of patriotism, of love, and of manly and womanly qualities. 

The Golden Treasury is as comprehensive in range as it is complete in subject mat- 
ter. From the ancient and mystic days when Ireland was in the zenith of its intellectual! 
and literary vigor, centuries before its neighbors had acquired the least vestige of civil- 
ization, down through the long period of oppression, there appear the songs and lyrics of 
its people, echoing joy and contentment, or sorrow and sadness, whatever their particular 
mood, and indissolubly associating with the Irish race the qualities of valor, patriotism, love 
and reverence. 

The Golden Treasury of Irish Songs and Lyrics, in two volumes, is beautifully and 
durably bound in green cloth—the real Shamrock green—ornamented with the classic 
flower and harp, and with top and back decorated in gilt. 

Price in cloth, $2.50; in half-morocco, $6.00. 





At your bookseller or 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
40-42 East 19th Street - -  - NEW YORK 








When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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SPRINGhBOOKS 


F. HOPAINSON SMITH’S 


THE VEILED LADY 


The best stories by the best of our story tellers. Full 







of adventure, humor, pathos and the genial, kindly 






knowledge of human nature. The adventures take place in 





Venice, Stamboul, Holland, New York and other places. 






Illustrated $1.50 












W. W. JACOB’S SHORT CRUISES 


Twelve new stories by the author of ‘*Odd Craft’’ and ‘‘Captains All’? among the very best that 
he has written. The dry fun, the original characters, the remarkable plots give him a quality 
entirely his own. 






Illustrated $1.50 


WINFIELD SCOTT MOODY THE PICKWICK LADLE 
And Other Collector’s Stories 
Tales of two enthusiastic collectors, Peter Wyckoff and his wife, who, through many ingenious 
and amusing experiences search for and find many precious things, often to lose them again 
Illustrated $1.50 








CARL EWALD THE SPIDER and other stories 


New stories that tell some of the facts of National History in a humorously satirical way, as 
entertaining to grown people as it is interesting to children; an ideal book for reading out loud. 
$1.00 


EDWIN ASA DIX PROPHET’S LANDING 


Joel Harvey applies modern methods of business to his own country store. The results make a 
story timely and vigorous, full of humor ana romance, pleasant people and an able presentation of 
the most important problem of today. 










$1.50 


GENERAL E. P. ALEXANDER’S 
MILITARY MEMOIRS OF A CONFEDERATE 


With portrait frontispiece and sketch maps by the author. $4.00 net. Postage extra, 







General Alexander was Chief of Ordnance in the Army of Northern Virginia, and afterward 
Chief of Artillery in Longstreet’s corps, and a West Point graduate. ‘The book is devoted primarily 
to criticism of the strategy of the war on both sides. But General Alexanders delightful personal 
reminiscenses and anecdotes, with the rare literary quality of the style, make it for the general 
reader one of the most absorbing and thrilling, as it is one of the most valuable, of all books on the 
Civil War. 









ERNEST McGAFFEY’S OUTDOORS: 
A book of the woods, fields and marshlands 
A volume of papers revealing a love of nature and powers ef description rarely surpassed. 


Fishing, shooting, and the open air life in every form are delightfully deait with. 
$1.25 net. Postage extra 












CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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The Book News Monthly 


POPULAR NEW FICTION 


“Appeals to every human heart.” 


Aunt Jane of Kentucky 
By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


A faithful portrayal of rural life in the Blue Grass 
Country, abounding in humor, pathos and homespun 
philosophy. Every one is sure to love delightful Aunt 
Jane and her neighbors, her quilts and her flowers, 
her stories and her quaint, tender philosophy. 

Enthusiastic readers have pronounced the book “pos- 
itively delicious,” “simply delightful from beginning to 
end,” “a masterpiece of native humor,” “strikes the note 
of sympathy,” etc. 

BGS” We will send you the first chapter, “Sally Ann’s Ex- 


perience,” printed separately, if you will mention 
The Book News Monthly. 


Illustrated by Beulah Strong. 283 pages. $1.50. 


Phantom Wires 
By ATHUR STRINGER 


Like the author’s original novel, “The 
Wire Tappers,” this new book contains the 
remarkable adventures of the hero and 


nifer 
By LUCY M. THURSTON 


A novel of the Carolina Mountains, deal- 








ing with the character development and love 
affairs of a poor boy who became rich but 
selfish. 


heroine in a new field worked out with 
amazing cleverness. 


12mo, $1.50. Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


The Castle of Doubt 


By JOHN H. WHITSON 
A surprising story of a young man who finds himself identified as the husband of a 
beautiful young woman whom he is sure he has never before seen. The plot is cleverly 


worked out and the ending wholly unexpected. 
With frontispiece in color. 


Ackroyd of the Faculty 
BY ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


A strongly wzitten novel of life in one of 
the larger American universities embodying 


study of social maladjustment with a hero r LON Cc 
a is a “misfit.” District Attorney. 


12mo, $1.50. With frontispiece, $1.50. 


E. Phillips Oppenheim’s Latest and Best Novel 


The Malefactor 


This story of the strange revenge of Sir Wingrave Seton, who suffered imprisonment 
for a crime he did not commit rather than defend himself at a woman’s expense, will make 
the most languid alive with expectant interest. 

“The Malefactor’ is an enthralling book, of much more absorbing interest than ‘A 
Maker of History,’ and more carefully considered than ‘A Prince of Sinners,’ both of 
which won nothing but praise."—San Francisco Call. 

The Malefactor is one of the six best selling novels. 

Illustrated. 12mo, $1.50. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Boston. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


Illustrated. 


I2mo, $1.50. 


By Right Divine 
By WILLIAM SAGE 


A United States Senator who would rule 
his State is the central figure of this romance 
of love and politics, by the author of “The 


Published by At All Booksellers 
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(907 BOOKS of the SPRING SEASON 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILA. 





1907 


A NATURE BOOK FOR THE AMATEUR GARDENER 


FOUR SEASONS IN THE GARDEN 


By EBEN E. REXFORD 


HIS BOOK on gardening for the home-maker, by the foremost amateur gardener of 

the United States, treats of all phases of the subject, from the simiple bed or two 
along the fence in a city back yard, to the most ambitious garden the happy suburbanite or 
country dweller can manage without the services of a professional. Sumptuously illustrated 
with 27 pictures in tints and a frontispiece in colors; decorated title-page, half titles and 


lining-papers. 


12mo. 


HEROES 
OF THE NAVY 
IN AMERICA 


By Charles Morris 


A new volume of “Hero” 
Stories. It deals with our 
foremost naval heroes from 
the early days of the gov- 
ernment down to the present 
time. 


Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.25 net. Postpaid, $1.37. 


DISINHERITED 
By Mrs. Stella M. During 


An absorbing novel of love and mystery, 
of an aged 


dealing with the marriage 


baronet, the birth of his child, and the 
consequent disinheritance of 
nearest of kin. 

Frontispiece in colors. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


Cloth, $1.50 net. Post-paid, $1.65 


A new volume of the “True’”’ Series 


THE TRUE 
PATRICK HENRY 
By George Morgan 


Author of “John Littlejohn of 
J.,”’ “The Issue,”’ ete. 


Mr. Morgan has in recent years 
made a sp< cial study of the life and 
times of Patrick Henry, and his book 
will take its place as the standard work 
dealing with the life of this great 
American. 


Illustrated. Crown & vo. 
Cloth, $2.00 net; half levant, 
$5 net. Postage, 14c. extra. 


NEW FICTION 


his former 


TRUE DETECTIVE STORIES 





FRANCOIS 


RABELAIS 
By Arthur Tilley, M.A. 


Fellow and Lecturer of King’s 
College, Cambridge. 

The third volume of the 
“French Men of Letters Series.”’ 

Mr. Arthur Tilley is well 
known as an _ authority on 
French literature, his ‘‘The 
Literature of the French Ren- 
aissance’’ being accepted as the 
standard work on the subject. 

With a frontispiece portrait 
and a bibliography. 12mo. 
Cloth, paper label, $1.50 net. 
Postpaid, $1.60. 








RUNNING HORSE INN 
By Alfred Tresidder Sheppard 


An intense and thrilling story, the scene 
of which is laid in England at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, when riots threat- 
ened the government. 


Illustrated in colors. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 





THE TRUTH ABOUT THE CASE 


By M. F. Goron, ex-Chief of the Paris Detective Police, Edited by Albert Keyzer 


As interesting and thrilling as any detective story from the pen of a writer of fiction. 


A New Volume of the Variorum Edition of 


Shakespeare 


ANTONY and 
CLEOPATRA 


Edited by Horace Howard Furness 


Illustrated. 


TWO IMPORTANT MAY PUBLICATIONS 


12mo. 
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Cloth, $1.50. 





A New Romance by the Author of 
‘‘The Colonel of the Red Huzzars’’ 


BEATRIX OF CLARE 
By John Reed Scott 


Illustrated in color by 
Clarence F. Underwood 
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& COMPANY 





FICTION 


THE FLYERS. - - ae 


THE FAR HORIZON. - + 


HILMA. - = or a 


WHERE THE TRAIL DIVIDES. 


THE PENALTY. a 


MR. BARNES, AMERICAN. 


THE THINKING MACHINE. 


THE GATES OF KAMT. - 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


SPRING 1907 


By GEORGE BARR McCUTCHEON, 
author of ‘‘Beverly of Graustark,’’ ‘‘Jane 
Cable,’’ etc. Illustrations in color by Harrison 
Fisher, 12mo, cloth, $1.25 


By LUCAS MALEBT, author of ‘Sir 
Richard Calmady,’’ ‘‘ The Wages of Sin,”’ etc. 
r2amo, cloth, $1.50 


By WILLIAM TILLINGHAST  ELD- 
RIDGE Cover in colors by Harrison Fisher. 
Illustrations by Martin Justice. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 


By WILL LILLIBRIDGE, author of ‘‘ Ben 
Blair.’’ Illustrated in colors by The Kinneys. 
r2mo, cloth, $1.50 


By HAROLD BEGBIE, author of ‘The 
Story of Baden-Powell,’’ ‘‘The Handy Man 
and Other Verses,’’ ‘‘The Fall of the Cur- 
tain,’’ etc. 1amo, cloth, $1.50 


A sequel to ‘‘Mr. Barnes of New York.’’ 
By ARCHIBALD CLAVERING GUN- 
TER, author of ‘‘ Mr. Barnes of New York,’’ 
‘*Mr. Potter of Texas,’’ ‘‘ Miss Nobody of 
Nowhere,’’ ‘‘ That Frenchman,’’ etc. Illus- 
trations in color by Martin Justice. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50 


By JACQUES FUTRELLE, author of ‘‘ The 
Chase of the Golden Plate.’’ 


Lllustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


By BARONESS ORCZY, author of ‘‘ The 
Scarlet Pimpernel,’’ ‘‘ The Emperor’s Candle- 
sticks,’ etc. J//ustrated. 12mo0, cloth, $1.50 


372 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 
































The Book News Monthly. 


— (HALF-PRICE SALE | 
IRISH LITERATURE| =~ 


10 vols. Justin McCarthy, Editor-in-chief , 











And 20 other Standard Sets Books Sent on Approval 
Money After Examination Easy Payments if desired 
SEND FOR CATALOG SEND FOR CATALOG 


This DeLuxe Catalog contains elaborate illustrations, color plate reproductions of bindings. 
decorative Japan title pages, handsome sample text pages, etc., which make it the most 
sumptuous and practical guide-book ever issued for the benefit of discriminating bookbuyers, 
It also presents a vast fund of information about great authors, their works, high class editions, 
mechanical details of bookmaking, etc. 

21 STANDARD SETS—HALF PRICE OR LESS 

We announced the Morris Editions DeLuxe for Booklovers in a previous advertisement in 
various magazines. Those who have not already written for particulars are missing a great opportu- 
nity. The illustrations, type, presswork, paper and binding are exceptionally fine. We have 
selected twenty-one standard sets from the Catalog and will sell them at about one-half the regular 
subscription prices usually charged for the same quality of books, just to prove that we are able to 
sell beautiful editions at prices lower than can be obtained elsewhere. We give hereunder the list 

of sets that will be offered at about half price or less —while they last. 

The Coupon below will bring you The DeLuxe Catalog post-paid and 

our Special Offer on IRISH Literature and any sets you may check 


John D. Morris & Company 
1201 Chestnut Street PHILADELPHIA 


CUT OUT COUPON-—MAIL TO-DAY 














To John D. Morris & Company, Philadelphia 


GENTLEMEN :—Please send me post-paid a copy of your DeLuxe Catalog ana full 
particulars of your special limited offer on the sets which I have checked. 








IRISH LITERATURE ...... STEVENSON 
UNITED STATES HISTORY PLUTARCH’S LIVES 
GIBBON’S ROME _.... PEPYS’ DIARY 





ae _SHAKESPEARE POE __...... EMERSON 
_.VICTOR HUGO... CHARLES KINGSLEY __ THACKERAY 
GEORGE ELIOT LAURENCE STERNE HENRY FIELDING 
SIR WALTER SCOTT BALZAC TOBIAS SMOLLETT 








CHARLES DICKENS CHARLES READE DANIEL DeFOE 
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The Book News Monthly 


POPULAR BOOKS 


POPULAR 


Within an Inch of His Life, 
Other People’s Money, 
John Burt, 

The Darlingtons, 

Galloway Herd, 

Pretty Miss Neville, 

The House with the Green Shutters, 
The Green Flag, 

The House of the White Shadows, 
The Unclassed, 

The Last Sentence, 

The Circular Study 

Peggy O’ Neal, 

Warren Hyde, 

Mysterious Mr. Sabin, 
Jewel Mysteries, 

Fugitive Anne, 

Stepping Heavenward, 
Albert Gate Mystery, 
Stowmarket Mystery, 

On the Cross, 

The Weight of the Crown, 
The Crimson Blind, 


PRICE 


E. Gaboriau 

Fred. Upham Adams 
Elmore Elliott Peake 
S. R. Crockett 

B. M. Croker 

George Douglas 

A. Conan Doyle 

B. L. Farjeon 

George Gissing 
Maxwell Gray 

Anna Katharine Green 
Alfred Henry Lewis 
H. R. Martin 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
Max Pemberton 

Mrs. Campbell Praed 
Elizabeth P. Prentiss 


Louis Tracy 


Wilhelmine Von Hillern 


Fred M. White 


z2mo, cloth, 50c. By matl 65c. 


Catalogue sent upon request. 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 18 East 17th St., New York 






Vbhen w ng to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Now Ready 







A Bewitching Novel 
From the Witchcraft Days 
of Salem 


Dulcibel 


By the Author of 
“Pemberton” 














Color drawings by Howard Pyle 


$250.00 in Prizes 
To Readers 


Particulars on wrapper of each book 










A sweet love story—crowded with excite- 
ment—of a beautiful orphan girl accused 
of sorcery and a rich and courageous lover. 











Price, $1.50 


Order of your Dealer or the Publisher 











Published by 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CoO., 
Philadelphia. 


“The Bishop of Cottontown” and “The Quakeress” 
are two other successful novels published by us. 









When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE NEW NOVEL 
By the Author of 


‘<The Four Feathers 


Now Ready 








Now Ready 








Published 
by 
The Century Co., 
Union Square, 
New York. 


Sold by all 


booksellers. 





With 


seven 























full-page 
illustrations 


by H. S. Potter. 






12mo, 350 pages, 
Price $1.50 





RUNNING WATER 


By A. E. W. MASON 


A strong and interesting love story which grows in power and intensity to the end. It tells of 
a fine English girl who, loathing the life she leads on the continent with her uncongenial, 
pleasure-loving mother, decides to join her father in London—a shadowy person whom she 
hardly remembers and with whom her mother has not lived for years. The mystery of her 
father’s home and the revelations of a strange, subterranean life that quickly follow, develop 
an absorbing story of love, intrigue and adventure. No novel has ever pictured more sympa- 
thetically and compellingly the fascination of the Alpine peaks and of Alpine climbing, with 
which the story begins. The scenes shift to London and to the English country; but change 
again to the Alps, whose power is the dominant note in the story. Always the pure, innocent 
influence of Sylvia, with her dreams of running water, sweetens and uplifts the tale. 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


OO oe 


The Book News Monthly 








Cosmos, the Soul, and God 


By CHARLES L. ARNOLD. Net $1.20 


“It is a remarkable and powerful book, one that should receive most careful con- 
sideration ; moreover, its general style makes it one of the really interesting books of 
the time, for both scholar and ‘lay’ reader.’’—Gvand Rapids Herald. 


The Missions of California 
and the Old Southwest 


By JESSE S. HILDRUP. Net $1.00 
With many full-page illustrations of the Missions from photographs 


‘‘The text gives a concise but sympathetic history of the missions and the illustra- 


tions admirably set forth their present condition.’’—Seattle Post-Intelligencer. 
‘‘The book is an interesting and attractive compilation on a subject of picturesque 
and historical interest.’’—Chicago Daily News. 


The Story of Bawn 


By KATHARINE TYNAN. $1.25 
With Frontispiece by GEORGE A. WILLIAMS 


‘‘Bawn is a winsome Irish girl, of gentle birth, who tells her own story, and tells 
it with a pretty ingenuousness. It is a simple little love story, introducing familiar and 
lovable types of Irish gentlefolk and peasantry.’’— Brooklyn Times. 


Fingerposts to Children’s Reading 


By WALTER TAYLOR FIELD. Net $1.00 


‘With its excellent suggestions as to the most profitable lines of reading, it will be 
a welcome addition to those people who have been in need of a book such as this for a 
long time.’’—Fort Worth Telegram. 


Forest Friends 


By Dr. JOHN MADDEN. $1.25 
With Frontispiece 


‘‘Every boy, his father, and his mother, will want to read this story for informa- 
tion as well as for entertainment. It is a volume of boyhood actual experiences, most 
interestingly and effectively told.’’— Detroit News. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


PUBLISHERS : - . CHICAGO 
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TWO ADMIRABLE NOVELS 


( 
THE GOLDEN HAWK 
| 

































By EDITH RICKERT, author of ‘‘The Reaper’’ and ‘‘Folly.’’ 
With six beautiful Illustrations by W. T. Benda. $1.50. 


A story of Provence, filled with the joy of living and the fragrance of Southern France. 
The hero, Trillon, the “Golden Hawk” of the romance, flies straight to the heart of his 
love, and wins her, by a strange wooing in spite of parental and religious opposition. 
“A tale of young love, passionate and glowing.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“Should be missed by no reader with a taste for pure romance.”—Tribune (London). 
“It has atmosphere, buoyancy and spirit.”"—Liverpool Daily Courier. 
“A light, bright syllabub of a story—a joy to read.”—Daily Chronicle. ; 
“An amusing story full of gay romance.”—Manchester Courier. 
“The Golden Hawk may be read and will be read with sheer pleasure in the exuber- 
ance of life.”—Newcastle Chronicle. 





DIMBIE AND 1 


By MABEL BARNES-GRUNDY, author of ‘‘Hazel of Heatherland.’’ 
Six Illustrations by Otto Lang. $1.50 


A tale of English country life, notable for its exquisite feeling, its real pathos, and its 
scintillating humor. 

“A rare woman’s soul is graciously revealed to us in Mabel Barnes-Grundy’s little 
love story ‘Dimbie and I,’ and the wistfulness of it creeps very close to the heart...... 
It has an abundance of humorous situations which ring often enough the bells of gayety.” 
—Chicago Evening Post. 











THE BAKER & TAYLOR CoO., Publishers, New vork 


THE GOSPEL 
OF LOVE 


By REV. EDMUND G. MOBERLY 
of the Church of England 


Cloth—with beautiful symbolic design. 





The Story of the 
Hymns & Tunes 


By THERON BROWN and 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 
















Cloth, 564 pages, 24 portraits. $1.50 net. 
(Postage 18 cents extra) 








The newest and most accurate 
work on this subject in existence. 
An indispensible book to all who 
would know about the hymns 
and tunes. Written in a charming 
style. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 
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‘*‘A setting forth of the great fact that religion 
is life, that faith is not intellectual belief in a 
creed but fidelity to the principles of the 
Christ-life.’”’—SrrRINGFIELD REPUBLICAN. 

“A thoughtful study of religious truth.’’— 
HERALD & PRESBYTER. 


“Full of spiritual sustenance. ... The ap- 
pearance of the book is so attractive that one 
is tempted to put it in his pocket for the mere 
pleasure of having it to look upon,’’— 
EDUCATION. 





















«A valuable book for any lover of music.”’ 


—The Standard. 
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THIRD EDITION NOW PRINTING 


EVERY MAN A KING 


Or, MIGHT IN MIND MASTERY 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


12mo, cloth, $1.00 net. Postage 10 cents. 


“‘The Highest Compliment Possible’’ 


“{ have read every word of it and am now on the second reading. It has done me good, 
as all Dr. Marden’s fine books have, as it is uplifting, optimistic, sane and practical. You 
will be interested to know, I am sure, that I have every work Dr. Marden has ever given 
to the public, and I very much prize them and urge my boys to read them, as I have done. 
This is the highest compliment possible from me regarding the book’s great value, as my 
boys and their highest development are, naturally, very close to my heart.”—From the Com- 
mandant of a Military Academy. 


,*? ’ . +. 
‘‘Has Changed Me,’’ says a Millionaire 
“Under the doctor’s advice I have spent the past three days at home, and have put in 
the time every day reading ‘Every Man a King.’ It has done me a great deal of good, and 
has changed me so that I am anxious to give a good word to everybody in the future.”— 
From the President of a Great Shoe House. 


“‘Strikes the Keynote of Life’’ 


“For years I have been an admirer of Dr. O. S. Marden and have read about all that 
he has written. His latest book strikes the keynote of life. It ought to be put in the hands 
of every young man.”—From a Reader. 


‘‘From Despair to Delight’’ 


“It is a superb work and is sure to transport many a man from despair to delight. I 
believe it will have upon my life a more profound effect than any book I have ever pos- 
essed.”—From a Reader. 


“‘A Real Nugget of Gold’’ 


“I am delighted with the book. I shall always treasure it as one of my most precious 
literary possessions, a real nugget of gold that has given me renewed inspiration and en- 
couragement and a truer conception of the great possibilities of the mind over matter.”— 
From the Principal of a:Commercial College. 


“‘A Philosophy of Optimism’’ 

“Strong, wise, sound, pleasant, helpful, well written—these are only a few of the com- 
plimentary adjectives which can honestly be applied to this book. The title may be a good 
one from many points of view, but it hardly denotes the whole scope of the book, which 
is really a delightful expression of modern practical philosophy. That it is a philosophy of 
optimism it is needless to say.”—ALicE Brown, in Ohio State Journal. 


‘*His Attention was Fixed’’ 


“We know a boy of seventeen who found this book in his room on his arrival after a 
hard day’s work. He resolved to go to bed early, but opened the book first. His attention 
was fixed from the first page, and presently he was surprised to find that he had lost sev- 
eral hours’ sleep.”—Richmond County Advance. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW BOOKS WE STRONGLY RECOMMEND 
TRAVEL 


Mr. W. D. McCRACKAN’S The Italian Lakes 


by the author of ‘‘ The Fair Land Tyrol,” etc. 


Decorated cover with go illustrations in duogravure from photographs taken by 
the author. $2.00 


“The solitude of these lakes will be disturbed by many another traveller now this book 
is published ’’"—N. Y. Times. 


NATURE 
Mr. CLARENCE HAWKES’S Tenants of the Trees 


by the author of “Shaggycoat,” etc, 
Decorated cover with 8 full page drawings (4 in color) and many decorations by Louis Rhead. $1.50 
Deals with birds and small woodland animals, and contains much charming description of still 


life. 
FICTION 


Professor CHARLES G. pv. roserts's Haunters of the Silences 


by the author of ‘‘ The Kindred of the Wild,”’ etc. 
Decorated cover with 50 full page drawings (4 in color) and many minor decorations by Charles 
Livingston Bull. $2.00 
** An even greater book than its predecessors.’’— Boston ‘l'ranscript. 


Mr. MorLey Roserts’s Ihe Flying Cloud 


by the author of “ The Idlers,”’ etc. 
With colored frontispiece and especially attractive sea-pictures. $1.50 
The first long sea story by the author of ‘“‘The Promotion of the Admiral.’’ A reader’s opinion 
is that “It is an epic of the sea. The last word descriptive of the ocean in all its moods, and 
the life of those who go down to the sea in ships.’’ 


Mr. G. s. paTERNosTeR’s The Lady of the Blue Motor 


by the author of ‘“‘ The Motor Pirate,” etc, 
Decorated cover, with colored frontispiece. $1.50 
A unique motor romance. Love, mystery and adventure in up-to-date surroundings and modern 
situations fill its pages 


At all Bookstores or from the Publishers, L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, Boston 


NEW FICTION 


Gilbert Watson’s A CADDIE OF ST. ANDREW’S 


‘‘The Caddie is a wonderfully vivid figure, humorous, enthusiastic, 
warm-hearted, genial in his very faults, and withal a simple-minded, 
lovable, heroic figure . . . Theepic of the golf caddie, Every 
golfer must read it.”’"—Zondon Daily Chronicle. 


Arthur Paterson’s JOHN GLYNN 


By the author of ‘* The King’s Agent,”’ etc. $1.50. 
A novel full of excitement but artistically written. It turns on 
settlement work in London, on which the author is a leading authority. 


Graham Travers’s GROWTH 


A novel of student life in Edinburgh, particularly notable for in- 
tellectual quality and clearly drawn characters. The story ismellowed 
by humor ; Edinburgh is contrasted with Florence and Rome and 
‘ dour ’’ Scots with charming women, including an actress. $1.50. 


REPRINTS WORTH NOTING 


May Sinclair’s The Tysons D. D. Wells’s Parlous Times 
By the author of ‘*Her Ladyship’s Ele- 
phant.’”’ $1.50 


H. G. Wells’s The Time Machine 


The book that makes Wells known to 
Americans. $1.00 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY Wew Yor 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Uniform with ‘‘ The Divine Fire,”’ ete. $1.50 


A. C. Benson’s Memoirs of Arthur Hamilton 
Uniform with ‘‘ From a College 
Window,”’ etc. $1.25 
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THE JUNE NUMBER 


Kate Douglas Wiggin 

The June number will be devoted to 
the creator of “Rebecca.” Few con- 
temporary writers of fiction hold a dear- 
er place in the hearts of the American 
people than Kate Douglas Wiggin; and 
the story of her life, character, and writ- 
ings should be welcome to all readers. 


Hamilton Wright Mabie 

Will contribute one of his always enter- 
taining personal sketches; there will be 
a short biographical study, and a com- 
plete bibliography, with an interesting 
article on Child Life in Mrs. Wiggin’s 
Books. The illustrations will be nu- 
merous and varied, with a cover portrait 
in two colors, and a frontispiece portrait 
in half-tone, reproduced from Mrs. 
Wiggin’s newest photograph. 


The Color Frontispiece 

will be a beautiful reproduction of The 
Nautilus, a pastel by Hugh H. Brecken- 
ridge, which attracted much attention 
two years ago at the exhibition of the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. 


The Carnegie Institute Pictures 

The recent dedication of the Carnegie 
Art Institute has attracted such wide- 
spread attention that a critical discus- 
sion of the picture exhibition now open 
should come opportunely. John E. D. 
Trask has prepared an article for The 
Book News Monthly, and some of the 
important paintings will appear as il- 
lustrations. 


Vacation Pilgrimages 

In June we begin to think of vacation 
days. And whether one is a literary 
pilgrim in reality, or a stay-at-home 
who merely longs for pilgrimages, the 
narratives of pleasant excursions to the 
haunts of the great poets and novelists, 
and other literary masters, are grate- 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Five Cents a Copy 





fully received. Therefore we are print- 
ing in the June number A Day in the 
Land Scott Loved, by Anne Hollings- 
worth Wharton; and the Washington 
Irving Country, by Frank Yeigh. Both 
sketches wil! be well illustrated from 
photographs. 

Since Charles Kingsley is the subject 
in the Educational Course, we are using 
an article, In Kingsley-Land, by May 
Ellis Nichols; and contrary to the usual 
custom, the biographical sketch in the 
course has been prepared by an outsider, 


Frank H. Sweet. 
Timely Topics 


The leading article in this section 
comes from William Stanley Braith- 
waite. It considers The Function of 
Poetry in the Twentieth Century. Oth- 
er articles will be by Jane Long Boul- 
den, Frank Reed Whiteside, and Albert 
S. Henry. 


A New Series 


Poets of Country Life, by John Rus- 
sell Hayes, is a new series comprising 
three articles on the world poets, from 
Theocritus to Wordsworth, who have 
been renowned for their nature poetry. 
The first instalment takes up Theocritus 
and Virgil. 


Other Departments 


There will be reviews of summer fic- 
tion, and of new books suitable for vaca- 
tion reading. The article on Bookmak- 
ing and Typography, by F. F. Sherman, 
which was promised for earlier publica- 
tion, will appear in The Old Bookshop. 


Address business communications to 
C. T. Chester, Managing Editor; manu- 
scripts and letters regarding literary 
contents to Mrs. N. B. Carson, Literary 
Editor; and correspondence _ bearing 
upon subscription and circulation mat- 
ters to H. N. Tolles, Circulation Man- 
ager. 


Philadelphia 
Fifty Cents a Year 
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In Praise of the Gael 


From ‘‘Bards of the Gael and Gall’’ 


Our Gaelic speech has high repute, 
It speaks as soft as breathes the flute, 
It sings like love notes of the lute, 
And shines in letters golden. 
No tongue on earth could e’er compare 
In tuneful tone and cadence rare, 
And, O to hear its accents, where 
In song and tale 
Through Innisfail, 
Of mighty Kings and Chiefs it sings 
For Erin’s nation olden! 


And Erin yet shall have her own 
Right royal princes on the throne, 
To whom the Gaelic speech is known, 
And welcome in our sireland. 
The gentle harp shall sound once more, 
And pros’prous be the sons of lore, 
And, proud, the gallant deeds of yore 
Before the King 
The bards will sing 
And there recall the stories all 
That give renown to Ireland! 





In 





‘‘The Ghost Story’’ by Roux 


There are countless ghost stories and 
other eerie-like tales connected with Cel- 
tic literature. Around the fireplaces in 
rural Ireland old men and old women, 
steeped in the lore of their fathers, 
recount stories of dragons and snakes, 
of heroes and fairies, that have peopled, 
and to them continue to people, the 
wilder portions of their loved home isle. 
“The Ghost Story,” by Georges Roux, 
reproduced as our color frontispiece this 
month, may not actually picture an Irish 
grandmother and her evening audience; 
but it carries the spirit of Celtic mystery 
and imagination, and harmonizes well 
with the atmosphere of that quaint, 
ghost-haunted literature which is contem- 
plated in this Irish Revival number. 

The picture was originally exhibited in 
a Paris Salon, and was painted by a 
French artist, Georges Roux, born in 


World of 
Letters 





the 


Ganges, Herault, France, and a pupil of 
Laurens. 


The Celtic Revival in the May Number 


The student and the general: reader 
ought both to find the May number of 
THE Book News Monruty valuable. It 
should take the place of a small volume 
on the subject of the Celtic Renaissance, 
and has been prepared “for keeps.” Dr. 
Weygandt is thoroughly familiar with 
every aspect of the movement; he has 
taken no little pains to make clear all the 
various phases of what we know, often 
in a confused sort of way, as the Gaelic 
Movement, the Celtic Revival, and the 
Irish Renaissance. 

Mr. Stephen Gwynn has had a promi- 
nent share in the revival of Celtic litera- 
ture, and has engaged in the political and 
social issues closely connected with it. 
Therefore he, too, speaks with authority. 
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THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


Whose recent death in Boston means a national literary loss 


The pictures give an idea as to the per- 
sonalities of those who are writing and 
working, and the three legends, rewritten 
by the Rev. James H. Gavin, with poetic 
selections, exemplify the material with 
which poets and novelists have to do. 


The Loved Author of ‘‘Marjorie Daw’”’ 


The death of Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
on March 19, was not unexpected. He 
had been seriously ill for some time, and 
was forced to undergo a severe surgical 
operation. Yet the announcement of 
actual decease came with a shock to thou- 
sands who looked upon Mr. Aldrich as 
one of the great American men of letters, 
and many must have sighed to remember 
that one more of the few survivors of the 
generation of Longfellow and Lowell 
had passed away. There is no promise 








of a coming literary generation to sur- 
pass them. 

Aldrich was born at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, on November 11, 1836. His 
family was well-to-do; his heritage was 
to become a banker. He was prepared 
for Harvard, but his father’s death came 
suddenly, in 1852, and instead of going 
to Cambridge he entered the counting 
room of his uncle in New York City. 

He had already tried his hand at verse- 
making, and had published numerous 
poems in a Portsmouth paper. In New 
York he made the acquaintance of Stod- 
dard and Stedman, became one of the 
members of that famous literary coterie, 
and began to contribute to the best Amer- 
ican periodicals. He became a staff writer 
on the New York “Evening Mirror” in 
1855; he was assistant editor of the 
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“Home Journal,” of which N. P. Willis 
was editor, from 1855 to 1859; and dur- 
ing the Civil War he acted as a war cor- 
respondent. 

After the war he married, and took up 
the editorship of “Every Saturday.” The 
same year, 1865, his collected poems were 
issued in the blue and gold edition, a 
series recognized as a criterion both in 
merit and popularity. It was in the 
period that now followed that The Story 
of a Bad Boy and Marjorie Daw, undoubt- 
edly his greatest prose works, were pub- 
lished, as well as many of his best poems. 

In 1881 Mr. Aldrich succeeded Mr. 
Howells as editor of the ‘Atlantic 
Monthly,” and probably no one of the 
famous men who have held that chair 
has printed more good literature in its 
pages, or has imparted to the publication 
such a rare literary flavor and general 
literary distinction. 

He resigned from the “Atlantic” in 
1890, and since then has spent his time in 





BRAND WHITLOCK 


Mayor of ‘Toledo, and the author of another strong novel, 
The Turn of the Balance 


leisurely work and travel. Within the 
last five years he has published dA Sea 
Turn (1902); Ponkapog Papers (1903) ; 
and Judith of Bethulia (1905), the last a 
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really admirable piece of dramatic poetry. 

Mr. Aldrich was a man of genial per- 
sonality, with a pleasant humor, and a 
modesty of bearing that never bespoke 
the successful author. He had a delight- 
ful cordiality, which he extended to 
younger writers. His critical judgment 
was keen and incisive; he was rarely far 
wrong in his estimates of literary work. 
Without being too prone to discover new 





CLARA E, LAUGHLIN 


Whose first novel, Fedicity, has just been published 


talent he managed to give the world, 
through the “Atlantic,” first tastes of 
some of the best things done by writers 
hitherto unknown. 


Mr. Whitson’s Recollection of Riley 


There was received in the editorial 
rooms of THE Book News Monvrucy the 
other day an interesting bit of manuscript 
from John H. Whitson, author of The 
Rainbow Chasers. It gives us pleasure to 
print it here: 


A MEMORY OF RILEY 


As I read your March number there came to 
me across the years, like sounds of music, a 
memory of James Whitcomb Riley. He was 
young, and was tasting the first sweets of fame, 
when he came to give a reading from his poems 
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in the little Indiana town where I lived. We 
spoke of it as a lecture, but it was not a lec- 
ture such as we had contemplated, or ever 
heard elsewhere, it was—Riley; Riley picturing 
for us scenes of the Hoosierland we knew and 
loved, showing us beauties of which we had 
not dreamed. His voice was full of mellow 
cadences that could bring the laugh or evoke 
the tear, his mobile countenance giving full ex- 
pression to the thought behind the words. This 
was not lecturing, this was acting; and we 
were astonished, and delighted. 

I recall how proud we were of Riley in those 
days. Indiana had no “Group of Novelists” 
then; the“Hoosier Galaxy of Writers” had not 
flashed their light on the horizon of literature. 
But Riley was enough; we were satisfied; we 
praised him after he was gone, and kept re- 
peating the good things he said and the poems 
he had recited. How fervently we hated “Har- 
per’s Magazine” which, it was reported, had re- 
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The office was in part a miscellaneous store, 
containing an assortment that ranged from 
lead pencils to violins. Riley took down one 
of the violins, tuned it, and began to play. I 
had not known he was a violinist; and I do 
not recall seeing any mention of his ability in 
that line, in the notices so frequently given to 
him nowadays. Whatever may be the actual 
truth as to his ability as a violinist, I had no 
doubts then; it was sweet and rich melody 
that floated from the strings as he played. And 
so now when I read of him there comes across 
the years the sound of music 


Joun H. Wuirson. 
The Lawson Elephants 


Someone lately visited Thomas W. 
Lawson. ‘To his amazement he found 
the Boston stock-broker and author in a 





St. DENIOL’s LIBRARY, HAWARDEN 


An interior view of the library left by Gladstone 


fused him entrance because he was unknown 
in the East. The East was to us a land of 
bigots, if it barred out Riley. With what com- 
placency and self-congratulation we _ learned 
later that Boston, receiving him coldly at first, 
when he went there to read from his poems, had 
not been able to resist him; he had thawed the 
icicles from even its chilled heart. We did not 
doubt Riley, in Boston, or elsewhere. 

The morning after his lecture in our little 
Hoosier town he came round to the newspaper 
office where I held the proud position of re- 
porter. Stretching the privileges of my position 
I had boomed his lecture all I could, urging our 
people to attend it. He was not ungrateful, 
I suppose, and no doubt that brought him to 
the office, where he met the proprietor. I 
contented myself with admiring him from the 
background; I heard his voice but I did not 
speak to him, and I was not introduced. Nor 
have I ever seen him since that day. 


room twelve by eighteen feet, conducting 
a stock campaign in the midst of one 
hundred and_ seventy-two elephants! 
Some were of ivory, an inch or 
less high; and some of bronze, three 
feet tall; there were exquisitely carved 
specimens from Japan, single and in 
groups; and lines of twenty following 
one another over bridges of gracefully 
arched bamboo. Asked to explain the 
presence of this remarkable collection Mr. 
Lawson said: “I’ve always been inter- 
ested in elephants, and I have standing 
orders by which I pick up new ones all 
the time. You see, there are never two 
alike—that’s part of the fascination, I 
think. With a horse you exhaust his pos- 





















sibilities after half a dozen pictures or 
so: his personality as a horse is expressed 
completely. But you can have a thou- 
sand of these and never repeat an ex- 
pression. Then an elephant is such a big, 
wise, calm, knowing  creature—you 
couldn’t imagine a man, for instance, no 
matter how vain, looking into the mirror 
and twirling his moustache with that big 
fellow watching him from the corner 
there.” 


Ivanowski’s Painting of Lawson’s Heroine 


The original painting that provided 
the frontispiece for Mr. Lawson’s book, 
Friday the 13th, and which gives such a 
striking conception of the heroine of the 
story, is to be sent all over the country, 
to be placed on exhibition by the leading 
booksellers. Doubleday, Page & Co. had 
hard work to get Sigismund Ivanowski 
to paint this picture. But they knew that 
he could do it as no other artist in Amer- 
ica could, so every inducement was made. 
Ivanowski consented only after he had 
studied his material and had found that 
the character appealed to him in a 
strongly dramatic way. The picture he 
made is said to be a wonderful piece of 
work. 


The Burning of Helicon Hall 


Upton Sinclair’s plans for a modern 
Utopia have apparently come to an end 
with the destruction by fire of Helicon 
Hall, the main building of the Sinclair 
Colony at Englewood, New _ Jersey. 
Within half an hour of the time the fire 
was discovered nothing but the chimney 
remained standing, and in that interval 
men, women and children had jumped 
from high windows, leaving behind them 
everything they possessed. 

Among the colonists injured were 
Alice MacGowan and Grace MacGowan 
Cooke, both widely known as_ fiction 
writers. Most of the residents of the 
colony were literary workers, and numer- 
ous manuscripts were lost. The copy for 
Mr. Sinclair’s new book, Industrial Amer- 
ica, which Doubleday, Page & Co. had 
announced for early publication, was also 
destroyed. 


*‘The Quest’’ and Its Author 


The Quest, one of the books of fiction 
reviewed this month, is the work of a 
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Hollander, Dr. Frederick Van Eeden. It 
was begun a number of years ago, but 
its publication was delayed because the 
author held it to add a second, and finally 
a third, part. This last part was omitted 
from the edition issued in Holland, as 





BasIL KING 


Author of 7he Giant's Strength 


the political situation would not permit 
its appearing in print; but the book in its 
entirety was published in Germany, and 
circulated widely. 

Dr. Van Eeden is recognized as a 
leader in the modern school of Dutch 
thought, and is distinguished as author, 
social reformer, and specialist in psycho- 
therapeutics. He was born in Harleem 
forty-seven years ago, and now lives in 
Amsterdam. In 1899 he established a 
communistic settlement at Bussum, Hol- 
land, called “Walden,” and two years 
later he founded a Society for Collective 
Possession of Land. This society has 
to-day three thousand members and a 
number of successful settlements. The 
official organ is a weekly paper, “The 
Pioneer,” of which Dr. Van Eeden is the 
editor. 

The Quest, published abroad as Kleine 
Johannes—the story of the quest of little 
John—has been called “the fantastic sem- 
blance of a fairy-tale concealing a phil- 
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osophy of life.” It has also been charac- 
terized as a “Twentieth Century Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 


Paul Elmer More on Gissing 


Paul Elmer More’s recent essay on 
Gissing must have proved a treat for 
many of the “bookish people.” In clos- 





ELiIzA CALVERT HALL 


A Southern woman who has written an entertaining 
story, dunt Jane of Kentucky 


ing he speaks of The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft, to this end: 

There is nothing in the language quite like 
this volume of half-veiled autobiography. In 
the imagined quiet of a home in Devon, the 
part of England Gissing so passionately 
loved, he writes out his memories of toil and 
the reflections that come to him as the sum 
of his experiences. Here is no bitterness, no 
complaining; all the lesser problems that 
harassed him have solved themselves by sim- 
ply vanishing; he returns to his first instinc- 
tive views, with the added ripeness of long 
meditation. “Now,” he writes in the conclud- 
ing paragraph, “my life is rounded; it began 
with the natural irreflective happiness of 
childhood, it will close in the reasoned tran- 
quillity of the mature mind.” He had used 
the life of the poor for his greatest creative 
work, and the question of the growing de- 
mocracy is the only one that still troubles 
him in his repose. Everywhere he sees the 
decay of that life of instinct on which mor- 
ality depends, and in its place an ever-widen- 
ing half-education which only unsettles and 
sets adrift. “I am no friend of the people,” 
he exclaims, and the words come witha shock 
of surprise. “As a force, by which the tenor 


of the time is conditioned, they inspire me 
with distrust, with fear. Every instinct 
of my being is anti-democratic, and I dread 
to think of what our England may become 
when Demos rules irresistibly. Nothing 
is more rooted in my mind than the vast dis- 
tinction between the individual and the class.” 
This doubt alone remained to annoy him, but 
with it he connected the other great move- 
ment of the day: “I hate and fear ‘science’ 
because of my conviction that, for long to 
come, if not for ever, it will be the remorse- 
less enemy of mankind.” 


Dr. Garnett’s Library Sold 


The library of the late Richard Garnett 
was recently sold at auction. The col- 
lection—to which many eyes will turn 
with deepest interest—is a curious one. 
It is not a collection of those rarities 
that are usually accumulated by the 
bibliophile, or the rich man who wants 
to own a great library. Probably Dr. 
Garnett’s long connection with the Brit- 
ish Museum influenced any tendency he 
may have once had to possess odd scraps 
of parchment and those early wonders 
of the monk’s and printer’s art. What 
to many would be curiosities were to him 
everyday companions—hence, doubtless, 
his lack of interest in a conventional rare 
collection. 

What he did have in his library consti- 
tutes treasure to the lover of good litera- 
ture and the makers thereof. For in- 
stance, Coleridge’s grandson gave him 
the annotated Ariosto of “S. T. C.;” the 
son of Shelley gave him three manuscript 
notebooks of the poet, containing the 
“Ode to the West Wind,” unpublished 
memorabilia for “Adonais,” “The Cenci” 
and “Charles I.” Besides these there is 
a long list of presentation copies from 
great contemporaries, as some one says, 
“ranging from Coventry Patmore to Wil- 
liam Watson.” One who came into such 
close contact with all literary folk of any 
prominence would naturally be the re- 
cipient of many autographed books, and 
first editions of works not so valuable 
now, perhaps, but with the possibilities 
of value contained in their dates. The 
Shelley note-books brought $15,000. 


F. F. Sherman Engages Actively in Bookmaking 


Frederic F. Sherman, who has been 
writing various articles on typography 
and the making of fine books for our 
“Old Bookshop” section, was formerly 















connected with the literary department 
of Charles Scribner’s Sons. He has re- 
cently resigned this position to go with 
Robert Grier Cooke, whose manufactur- 
ing and art department he now has in 
charge. 


The Wit of Timothy Dwight 


When President Hadley succeeded the 
learned and witty Timothy Dwight as 
president of Yale University, the exercises 
attendant upon the transfer of authority 
were marred by a heavy fall of rain. 

It came down suddenly, just as a col- 
umn of people, President Dwight and 
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that literary forgery was common as soon 
as the art of writing came to be used 
for literary purposes. Solon made 
“faked” verses and put them into the 
Iliad for political ends; Onomacritus 
forged oracles. But “for a Prince of 
forgers in a criminal sense,” he says, “we 
must go to France, to one Vrain-Denis 
Lucas, born in 1818, who forged, on a 
gigantic scale, letters which he attrib- 
uted to celebrities like Pascal, Shake- 
speare and Rabelais. The success of 
Lucas put a premium on literary for- 
gery in France, and a good deal of it 
gathered round Marie Antoinette even 





THE HoME OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


An Elizabethan house at Burwash, Sussex, England 


Professor Hadley at the head, were cross- 
ing the campus. Some one handed the 
couple an umbrella, and Professor Hadley 
was about to open it, when the older man 
took it from him, saying: 

“Let me carry it, professor. Your 
reign will begin to-morrow.” 
Frauds in Literature 

A book on Literary Forgeries, by J. A. 
Farrar, with an introduction by Andrew 
Lang, has just been published in England. 
There are a number of informing facts 
given. For instance, Mr. Farrar says 





in her lifetime. There is the famous 
scandal of the diamond necklace, which 
was the forgery of her signature to 
an order of £64,000 on a firm of jew- 
ellers, and the concoction of a love cor- 
respondence between her and Cardinal de 
Rohan. Historians have argued with 
ach other whether, but for that affair, 
the French Revolution might not have 
been averted or at least postponed. We 
see, therefore, that literary forgery has 
affected history, and it has ever been 
present in ecclesiastical things.” 
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The Celtic Revival 





By Stephen Gwynn 


Member of Parliament for Galway, and Author of ‘‘The Fair Hills of Ireland” 


T is the habit of the public to fix 

some broad generalizing label on 

every social or intellectual move- 

ment, and the workers in such 
movements often incline to think their 
labors and their objects a little misrep- 
resented by these sweeping formule. In 
Ireland, for instance, some of us are en- 
deavoring to bring out into full daylight 
the images of beauty and chivalry and 
high courtesy which have lain too long 
among the lumber of forgotten manu- 
scripts; or have stirred, if they stirred 
at all, only in the glimmering darkness 
of cabin firesides, where peasants gath- 
ered, listening while one of themselves 
recited from long transmitted tradition 
the splendors of some ancient legend as 
a bard shaped it hundreds of years ago. 
These legends and sagas men of to-day 
are re-shaping in the language that for 
Ireland is rather the language of Amer- 
ica than of England; new ideas are being 
wrought into the old symbols; Cuchu- 
lain’s triumph and his madness, Deirdré’s 
love and her desolation are being woven 
into the fabric of modern poetry. But 
in so far as these things are being done 
with any ulterior motives, and not merely 
through the spontaneous impulse of 
poets and story-tellers to seek an un- 
worked quarry, a fresh spring of inspira- 
tion, they are done not for the sake of 
a racial division of mankind, but for the 
honor of a nation; they are done by men 
who think of themselves not as Celts but 
as Irishmen. 

Still less vaguely Celtic, still more sym- 
pathetically Irish, is the other phase of the 
same intellectual movement. Thousands 
of us in Ireland are laboring to save 
from decay and disappearance the an- 
cestral speech which still lives all along 
the western seaboard, and which even 
in places not two hours’ journey from 
Dublin can still be heard on old men’s 
lips—stammering pathetically back into 
utterance after disuse during, it may 
be, two generations. <A strange sight 








it is to watch some active young priest 
raking through outlying corners of his 
parish in Meath or Louth, to discover 
what ancients yet are left who can speak 
as natives the tongue which to-day the 
little children are learning in the public 
schools. One such worker in such a par- 





CAROLAN 


A celebrated Irish bard who lived from 1670 to 1738 
He was blind from the age of sixteen, and wandered 
all over Ireland singing to the music of his harp. 
Many of his ballads are still to be heard among the 
Irish peasantry. 


ish offered prizes to those children who 
would bring him the greatest number of 
Irish phrases—salutations, proverbs and 
the like—gathered from men and women 
living in the parish. They went out, as 
he said, like bees to the honey-making, 
and at the end of three months the col- 
lection of fragments had mounted to five 
hundred scraps of speech. Then the 
priest, taking the names of the sources 
of this lore, issued an invitation to all 
of them; he fetched them together, old 
men and old women, from the four quar- 
ters of his wide district; and the tongue 
that fifty years before was spoken by 
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man, woman and child, and that now was 
never heard, came back that day into 
life ; they spoke to one another, these old 
people, as they had spoken at cross-roads 
and markets half a century before; stiff 
tongues grew loose, dormant memories 
awakened, and the language of the Gael 
revived out of its lethargy—bringing with 
it into sight who knows what other forms 
of life. That also is part of the Celtic 
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ber, famous as a Celtic scholar, a stu- 
dent of the whole allied group of lan- 
guages; and he said that for the sake of 
this tie he had come down to join in the 
welcome to me. I passed through the 
House, as it happened, straight into the 
division lobby, and then I was saluted in 
a Gaelic that I could not understand. This 
came from an old Scotch Highlander, 
who told me at once of the long collo- 





JAMES CLARENCE MANGAN 


An Irish poet of the early nineteenth century, born in 1803. 


He stands in the first rank of Irish song-writers. The 


drawing here reproduced was made by the Irish artist Burton, when the poet lay dead in Meath Hospital, Dublin, in 


1849. 
from it. 


Revival, but it does not appeal to us as 
Celtic. It is a new rallying cry of Ire- 
land—Ireland for the Irish in a new and 
fuller significance. 

Yet, of course, the movement has its 
wider aspect—its evocation of a larger 
kinship. When I entered the House of 


Commons to take my seat—for the most 
Irish-speaking town in Ireland—a man 
whom I had never seen before greeted 
me as a friend. 


He was a Welsh mem- 





lt was presented some years ago to the Rev. James H. Gavin. 


Various idealized portraits have been painted 


quies that he held with Mr. William 
Lundon, the man in our party who has 
the finest tongue of Irish, and whose 
services to the language as a_ teacher 
have not been less strenuous and disin- 
terested than his work for the country 
as a politician. Those greetings from 
Scotland and from Wales gave me a 
sense of a new fellowship which without 
the Celtic Revival would not have existed 
for me, and which stands for a great 
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deal more than a common linguistic in- 
terest. After all, the world’s summing up 
is never altogether right, but it is never 
altogether wrong, and perhaps it is at 
its best in insisting on the essential unity 
of things superficially diverse. 

The Celtic Revival covers various ac- 
tivities, and the least interesting are those 
which usurp the wider name. The Pan- 
Celtic Congress, with its representatives 
from the Cymric Celts of Wales and 
Brittany and the Gaelic Celts of Ireland 
and Scotland, does not seem to achieve 
much, except to afford certain Irish gen- 
tlemen a pretext for wearing the kilt. 
Hardly more national, though of much 
greater importance, is the ‘dead-lan- 
guage school” of Celtic scholars. These 
men, whether they work in Berlin, in 
Rennes, in Oxford, in Manchester, in 
Edinburgh, or in Dublin, are primarily 
concerned with a group of languages of 
great philological interest, which have 
been neglected by scholars till within the 
present generation. Study of the Celtic 
tongues is on the increase in all univer- 
sities—even in that of Dublin; and this 
also is part of the Celtic Revival. But the 
“dead-language school” consists of men 
who either care nothing whether the lan- 
guage survives, or, if they do, care only 
for it as a historical curiosity, and not in 
the least as an expression of national 
life. This aspect of the Revival therefore 
connects itself with the living force only 
in a secondary and accidental sense. To 
these students we owe much of our ac- 
cess to the treasures of the ancient litera- 
ture. Works edited and translated as 
philological specimens have been caught 
up for their literary and historic interest 
—for their power to make Ireland realize 
her own past. But the impulse towards 
that realization—the deliberate attempt 
to feed Irish imagination from its own 
sources—came from very different men. 
Mr. Standish Hayes O’Grady, who spoke 
Irish probably before he spoke English, 
came to the literature as a modern Greek 
might go to Homer, and put out versions 
of the old tales and poems in an English 
often eccentric and stilted, but always 
vivid and full of personal color. Yet it 
was his younger kinsman and namesake, 
Standish James O’Grady, who did most 
to popularize the subject matter of these 
old-world creations. From his flame 
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many lamps were kindled that now shine 
far. W. B. Yeats and “A. E.” (George 
Russell) know and acknowledge their 
debt to this master; the world knows 
what is its debt to them. Working be- 
side these artists are others—most nota- 
bly Lady Gregory—who have thankfully 
gone to the work of Whitley Stokes, 
Zimmer, Kuno Meyer, and the rest, and 
have drawn from the literal renderings 
made by scholars material to be refash- 
ioned in a form that modern readers can 
assimilate. Lady Gregory’s two books, 
Cuchulain of Muirthemne, which is a re- 
telling and harmonizing of the Red 
Branch stories, and Gods and Fighting 
Men, which does the same for the later 
legends of Ossian and Finn MacCool, 
are among the most important factors in 
the Celtic Revival, so far as that means 
the adding of a new inspiration to the 
literature of the English tongue. 
Another aspect of the same literary 
tendency is shown by the work of “Fiona 
Macleod ;” for that writer, though steeped 
in the legends, sought subjects rather 
among the Highland Celts of to-day— 
men whose minds, undivorced from the 
ancient language, are crowded with the 
shapes and colors created and transmit- 
ted by the early poets of the Gael. How 
far this is true will only be realized by 
those who sit, as I have sat, and listen 
while some man, unable to read or write, 
descended from generations equally 
“illiterate’—as the phrase goes—brings 
out from his rich memory poem after 
poem from the classics of his race. And 
this is where the two most living phases 
of the movement touch and join hands. 
One phase is the desire to create in Eng- 
lish a literature that shall reincarnate the 
oldest literary tradition in Europe, ex- 
cept only the Greek. For Greece, as we 
know, conquered her conqueror, but 
wherever else the Romans came they 
obliterated the past. They never crossed 
the sea to Ireland, and in Ireland alone 
there survived until the end of the six- 
teenth century a polity descended direct 
from the pre-Roman civilizations. The 
language and the literature which were 
created under that polity still survive; 
and one phase of the Revival is, as I have 
said, to reincarnate in English tales or 
poems the feats of the Red Branch war- 
riors, the long-drawn-out ironies of those 
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dialogs when Ossian, the half-converted 
hero of the heathen past, disputes with 
Patrick concerning the excellence of war 
and chase, and the excellence of a clois- 
tered virtue. But another phase of the 
movement is the attempt to set aside 
English altogether, and to revive not 
only the Irish sagas and history, but the 
tongue in which they first took shape. 
These objects seem opposed to one 
another, and in a certain sense they are. 
But in a deeper view they are part of one 
aspiration, which is no less than to re- 
assert and to quicken the pride of an 
ancient and far-descended but now scat- 
tered race; to make the Celt, wherever 
he is, conscious of all the glory that is 
the peculiar heritage of his blood. For 
Ireland of all the Celtic peoples it means 
most, since Ireland is a nation fighting 
for its life. A nation in that struggle 
against all the forces of the modern 
world that make for absorption cannot 
afford to forget its language or be ignor- 
ant of its past. The Celtic Revival is a 
movement to teach men of the Celtic race 
what part was played by their race in 
the world’s history; and Ireland, when 
she looks into that record, finds in the 
past what she did, and sees an augury 
of what she may yet do in the future. 
It is also a movement which teaches men 
of Celtic race to cleave to the language, 
the least mistakable symbol of their 
nationality, the uniform, as it were, by 
which they may recognize each other in 
the long war for national rights. In such 
objects it may seem strange that they 
should look to America for sympathy— 
to America, where nationality consists 
rather in a community of idea than in 
any instinctive solidarity of blood—a 


nationality, too, without a distinctive 
language. Yet the other day some 
friends of mine, people of Orange tradi- 
tions from the North of Ireland, sent 
their daughter to Boston to spend a win- 
ter there after her education was finished, 
and she came back with the beginnings 
of Irish on her tongue. America, so 
much alive itself, has probably realized 
the fact that the Celtic communities, and 
above all the Irish, will only renew their 
perishing life by a return to the very 
sources of their being. And if anything 
were needed to point the moral for us, it 
is the deliberate homage which the most 
modern and most powerful of all living 
rulers has paid to the Celtic past. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s interest in the ancient 
Celtic romances—fragmentary epics 
rather than romances—shows how far 
the movement has reached. For the 
busiest, perhaps, of mankind finds it richly 
worth his while to move in imagination 
among these chariot-fighters and spear- 
throwers of the Gael—the outline of 
whose fortresses and cities can still be 
traced on a hundred Irish hillsides. The 
President shows a fine discrimination in 
his predilection for a beauty and a splen- 
dor so ancient, yet so novel for the world 
of to-day. But we in Ireland hope and 
believe that in this matter he shows 
more than an esthetic and scholarly con- 
cern, and that in his heart he welcomes 
and speeds on, as only one in his position 
can do, the Celtic Revival, because it 
means the rebirth of freedom and vigor- 
ous, untrammeled life for Ireland, the 
country of all the Celtic group for whom 
such a revival brings the richest promise 
and the most sorely needed succor. 





The Blackbird’s Song 


A. D. 850 


Translated from original Irish verses ound on the margin of an ancient manuscript. The monk had been copying when 
the merle (or blackbird) sang, and he paused to write this little lay. From 7he Bards of the Gael and Gall. 


REAT woods gird me now around, 
With sweet sound Merle sings to me: 
My much-lined pages over 
Sings its lover minstrelsie. 


Soft it sings its measured song, 
Hid among the tree-tops green: 
May God on high thus love me, 


Thus approve me, all unseen. 
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The Irish Renaissance and What It Has Accomplished 
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The Celtic Revival in English Literature 


O the general reader the Celtic Re- 

vival was a surprise. Even to 
ii Irish writers, deeply interested in 

their country, the movement was 
not appreciated as of much significance at 
its outset. Writing in 1892, Miss Jane 
Barlow was not hopeful for the immedi- 
ate future of English literature in Ireland. 
It seemed to her “difficult to point out 
any quarter of the horizon as a probable 
source of rising light.” Yet Mr. Yeats 
had published his Wanderings of Oisin 
three years before, Mr. Russell had al- 
ready gathered about him a group of 
eager young writers, and Dr. Hyde was 
trying to organize the Gaelic League to 
give back to Ireland her language and 
civilization. Even in 1894, when Mrs. 
Katherine Tynan Hinkson wrote the arti- 
cle that for the first time brought before 
America so many of the younger English 
poets, all she said of the Revival was: “A 
very large proportion of the Bodley Head 
poets are Celts—Irish, Welsh, Cornish.” 
This was the year in which four addresses 
—two by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, and 
one each by Dr. George Sigerson and Dr. 
Douglas Hyde—were published as The 
Revival of Irish Literature. In 1895 all 
the English-speaking world was talking of 
the Celtic Revival. It was frequently re- 
ferred to as “The Irish Renaissance,” be- 
cause Ireland contributed most to it. 
Brittany, whose tongue, other than its 
native Breton, was French, of course gave 
nothing to the English writing that came 
of the movement. Cornwall gave little 
then, and has given little since; perhaps 
because she had so little of her old litera- 
ture preserved, and so little distinctive 
oral tradition to draw upon. Wales has 





given little to English literature as the 
result of the movement, because her chief- 
est literary effort is in her native Welsh. 
Wales is proud of George Meredith, 
whose ancestry is Welsh; but not only 





THE BooK oF MACDURNAN 
From A Social History of Ancient Ireland. 


Outlines of an illuminated page made by an Irish scribe 
in 850 A.D. The words are the beginning of the Gospel 
of St. Mark. 


is his writing representative of all Britain 
rather than of any one part, but he had 
said his say before the movement began. 
The writing of Ernest Rhys underwent a 
change because of his interest in the move- 
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ment, developing distinction where it was 
inspired by Welsh tradition; but Wales 
has little writing outside of his to point 
to as a result of the awakening. In Scot- 
land William Sharp, whose Lyra Celtica 
of 1896 was a prominent agent in bring- 
ing the Celtic Revival before the world, 
was transformed into another writer by 
the movement. His work as “Fiona Mac- 
leod,” both in prose and verse, was very 
different from his earlier work. Neil 
Munro, too, was affected by the Revival, 
and his novels on Highland themes have 
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become more and more Celtic; until, in 
The Children of Tempest, he gets to the 
very heart of Hebridean life. 

It is with the Irish Renaissance then, 
since it is the most important phase of 
the Celtic Revival, that I have to deal 
here, and from the standpoint of its im- 
portance to English literature. It is in 
poetry that the Irish Renaissance has at- 
tained most nobly; and the noblest of 
this poetry seems to me to be found in 
the work of three men, W. B. Yeats, 
George W. Russell, and Lionel Johnson. 


William Butler Yeats 


Poet and 


I would put Mr. Yeats in the first rank 
of contemporary poets, in the first rank 





WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


From a recent photograph 


of English lyric poets of all ages, be- 
cause he seems to me to have struck a 
new note of great distinction in poetry, 
to have found a new music, to have 
made poems of high beauty out of his 
dream of life. Spenserian and Pre- 
Raphaelite exteriorly some of his earlier 
poetry is, and there are suggestions of 
Blake and Shelley in it, but by The Count- 
ess Cathleen (1892) he had found himself, 





Dramatist 


and since then his whole thought has 
been to put his interpretations of the old 
legends of Ireland into English poetry, to 
write lyrics that shall be as much the ex- 
pression of Irish life as are Irish folk- 
lyrics, to hold his dreams in verse. AI- 
most all that Mr. Yeats has written is on 
a high level of achievement. There has 
been no more careful artist in English 
verse. His rewriting is not merely 


verbal revising, it is brooding over his 
poems until he regains the mood in which 
they were written, till they are redreamed, 
reinspired. Beginning with narrative, The 
(1888), he 


Wanderings of Oisin wrote 





A VERY ANCIENT GRAVEYARD AT DRUMCLIFFE 


Mr. Yeats describes this picturesque spot in his 
Celtic Twilight 


lyric plays and little lyrical poems in 
the nineties. These plays—The Count- 
ess Cathleen, The Land of Heart's Desire, 








and The Shadowy Waters—are still his 
plays with the most poetry in them, al- 
though there is perhaps truer drama in 


“The King’s Threshold” (1903) and “On 
Baile’s Strand” (1904). There are no 


greater English lyrics of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century than his. “The 
Lake Isle of Innisfrae” is known to the 
world best of all, perhaps because Steven- 
son praised it. “Into the Twilight” thrills 
like April dusk with the dreamy cry that 
is his “lyrical cry,” though at times this 
breaks out in wilder passion, as in “The 
Heart of the Woman.” There is hardly a 
poem he has written that has not some 
touch of “natural magic.” The “large 
accent” and the “grand style” that Arnold 
found in Homer are rarer in his work, 
but they are found at all moments of 
great passion in his dramas, and at times 
you come across them in a dreamy lyric. 
Their presence in The Countess Cathleen 
distinguishes that play above all he has 
written. Here are lines great as the very 
greatest in poetry: 

The years like great black oxen tread the 


world, 
And God the herdsman goads them on be- 
hind, 


And I am broken by their passing feet. 
Lulling music, the eeriness of twilight, 
the hush of dream, imagination lonely be- 
cause of its height, are always in these 
poems. But Mr. Yeats, since his poetry 
has been dubbed “the poetry of twilight,’ 
is given less credit than is his for sim- 
plicity, clearness, spaciousness, loftiness. 
These are the qualities that the style of 
epic demands. The man who can write, 
“And God stands winding his lonely 
horn,” has the style for epic. It is a 
wonder to me that with his love of hear- 
ing poetry—Lionel Johnson said this was 
why Mr. Yeats took to drama—and with 
the success that has attended the speak- 
ing of his poetry to the psaltery that 
Mr. Dolmetsch invented for him, Mr. 
Yeats has not written epic, which 
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might so well be spoken in hall to-day, 
as the old epics of northwestern Europe 
were spoken in their day. The old 
Irish stories have not been shaped into 
epics by any of the generations of Irish 
bards that have retold them, but they 
reflect an age of which epic would make 
the appropriate presentment. “The 
Fate of the Children of Tuireann,” an 
Irish Odyssey, and “The Pursuit of Diar- 
mid and Grania,”’ an Irish Jliad, fairly 
call to be put into epic. Drama is, of 
course, a more vivid method of presenta- 
tion, and Mr. Yeats may have felt that 
our age was alien to epic, but all who 
know the old legends and the powers of 
Mr. Yeats feel that he will yet come to it. 

As I look at English literature, Mr. 
Yeats—judging him from his work already 
done, and from a standpoint that holds 
that his plays are greater as dramatic 
lyrics than as drama—is of those poets 
who have attained as greatly as any have 
attained in lyric, but in a narrow range. 


Mr. Yeats belongs with Poe, with 
Coleridge, with Blake, with Crashaw, with 


Campion, rather than with Spenser, with 
Milton, with Wordsworth, with Brown- 
ing, with Swinburne. These latter poets, 
because they have attained in several 
kinds of poetry, are not greater than those 
that have succeeded in only one kind; but 
they are broader, of wider range; and be- 
cause they have several ways of appeal 
they are likely to appeal more universally. 
Should Mr. Yeats write high and noble 
drama, drama that appeals through its 
dramatic rather than its lyrical qualities, 
he may win entrance into the other class, 
or if his later life be devoted to-epic. For 
eight years, now, he has labored with all 
the power he has to write great drama, 
and some have felt that the world has 
thereby lost lyrical poetry it can ill spare. 
As it is, at forty-two, William Butler 
Yeats seems to me to be one of the great- 
est of English lyric poets. 


George W. Russell (‘‘A. E.’’) 


The Leader of Ireland’s Younger Poets 


If it is always twilight in the Ireland 


of Mr. Yeats, it is twilight over bog, or 
mountain, or sea-shore ; 


in the Ireland of 





Mr. Russell’s poems glories of sunrise or 
of sunset make you forget the country, 
or night blots out all sight of hut and 
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river and wood—of places associated with 
man. You are conscious only of the 
skies, sometimes flashing with auroral 
colors, but oftener gold and black with 
myriads of stars burning out of their 
dome. Mr. Russell thus symbolizes the 
littleness of man, the briefness, the un- 
importance of his doings, and the great- 
ness of eternal things. Man is always 
put over against the sweep of con- 
stellation beyond constellation, of star- 
world beyond star-world. All that is 





GEORGE W. RUSSELL 


Popularly known as “A. E.” 


important for man to do here on earth 
is to prepare for the hereafter. Yet the 
man who writes these poems of man’s 
insignificance in this life, of his import- 
ance in the great life from which he has 
come and to which he will return, is a 
North-of-Ireland man, come of Scotch- 
Irish stock, an economist, a business man, 
an organizer of the Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society. Born in Lurgan 
in 1867, Mr. Russell came up to Dublin 
as a boy, and followed ordinary business 
avocations. He did not like English lit- 
erature, so he turned to the sacred books 
of the East, with our Emerson as direc- 
tor. So it was that his reading confirmed 


his inherited Celtic disregard of the good 
of material things. The title of his first 
book is significant, Homeward: Songs by 
the Way (1893). The little lyrics are 
most of them plaints of the man home- 
sick for the life beyond our earth. This is 
the book’s preface: “I moved among men 
and places, and in living I learned the 
truth at last. I know I am a spirit and 
that I went forth in old time from the 
Self-ancestral to labors yet unaccom- 
plished; but filled ever and again with 
home-sickness, I made these songs by the 
way.” You would not expect poems of 
this inspiration—impalpable, obscure and 
cold—to win, musical and finely phrased 
as they were; but they did win. 

Mr. Russell had already by this time a 
following in Dublin, the outgrowth of the 
Hermetic Society he founded in the mid- 
eighties, and since that day his following 
has steadily grown. The aloofness from 
common human sympathies that his 
poems express is but one part of him. 
He is most helpful to all who come to 
him for aid and advice, and those who 
come are very many. Homeward was re- 
printed in Portland, Maine, in 1894, and 
there were a number of Americans who 
looked forward eagerly to his second vol- 
ume of verse, The Earth Breath and Other 
Poems, published in New York as well as 
in London, in 1897. He made no other 
collection of his verse until 1903, when 
he issued a selection from the two early 
volumes, with some new poems, at the 
Dun Emer Press, Dublin. The Divine 
Vision, which included all his poems writ- 
ten after 1897, appeared in 1904. In 1906 
another selection from his verses, entitled 
By Still Waters, was issued from the Dun 
Emer Press. 

All three volumes are of one inspira- 
tion. Three of every four of the poems 
celebrate the beauty and power of the 
lives that Mr. Russell believes we led 
before we were reincarnated in our pres- 
ent earthly guise, and to which he thinks 
we should all long to return. There is 
human call in the poems now and then, 
just enough to make us wish that Mr. 
Russell had more often written of “loved 
earth things.”” His constant sounding of 
the one note is monotonous, though every 
poem has beauties of form and color and 
thought. The Mask of Apollo, a volume 
of mystical prose tales, appeared in 1905, 
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and Mr. Russell has besides published 
three little essays in the volume entitled 
Some Irish Essays. 

I have not here space to do justice to 
this most remarkable man, who shares 
with Dr. Hyde and Mr. Yeats the primacy 
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among the forces of the Irish Revival. 
You can see the influence of the verse 
of “A. E.” in the writing of the younger 
Irish poets as distinctly as you can see 
the influence of the folk-songs of Dr. 
Hyde and of the lyrics of Mr. Yeats. 


Lionel Johnson 


1867—1902 


Lionel Johnson has not been owned as 
Irish as he was. The reason is not far 
to seek; he came into prominence as the 
author of The Art of Thomas Hardy 
(1894), and a man who becomes known 
through his interest in a novelist Saxon 
to the core is not likely to be soon asso- 
ciated with the Celtic Revival. In the 
same year (1894) he published six poems 
in The Second Book of the Rhymers’ Club. 
All six were noteworthy, and people in- 
terested in contemporary English poetry 
began to look up the author. They found 
that he was born in England, in 1867, and 
that he lived in London. His volume, 
Poems (1895) ), told that Winchester was 
his school, New College, Oxford, his col- 
lege, and Catholicism his religion. One- 
fifth of the poems were on Celtic subjects, 
but as many were inspired by Wales and 
Cornwall as by Ireland. His second vol- 
ume, /reland, is of inspiration similar to 
his first. 

A young man at the founding of the 
Irish Literary Society in London, Lionel 
Johnson was active in it from the start; 
he visited in Dublin and in the west of 
Ireland; he was affiliated with the Irish 
Literary Theater, writing the prologue to 
the performances in 1899. This prologue, 
an occasional poem, was gracious and 


courtly ; still, it is not in such verse, or in 
his political verse inspired by Ireland, but 
in those verses in which Ireland appears 
as the home-land, as the Holy Isle, that 
he is at his best. Look for that not in his 
version of “Who Fears to Speak of ’98,” 
but in “Christmas and Ireland,” “Ways 
of War,” “Ireland’s Dead,” “The Red 
Wind” and “Celtic Speech.” 
Three names mine heart with rapture hails, 
With homage; Ireland, Cornwall, Wales: 
Lands of lone moor, and mountain gales, 
And stormy coast, 
Yet London’s voice upon the air, 
Pleads at mine heart, and enters there; 
Sometimes I well nigh love and care 
For London most. 

A precocious poet who wrote admir- 
ably at seventeen, the world has not lost 
by Mr. Johnson’s death at thirty-five 
(1902) as it might in the death of an- 
other of equal power who had developed 
later; but it should be remembered that 
there was no sign of exhausted inspira- 
tion in his latest writing. To the end his 
verse had grave eloquence, austerity and 
dignity. It is likely, however, that had 
he lived Lionel Johnson’s greatest effort 
would have been given to prose. His 
dream was to write a great work on 
Catholic ethics, Catholic art, and Catho- 
lic zsthetics. 


Nora Hopper Chesson 


1871-1906 


It is the pity of pities that Nora Hopper 
Chesson was not of Irish birth as well 
as of Irish ancestry. No poet of the Irish 
Renaissance, save Mr. Yeats, has more 
lilt or melody than she. Because she did 
not know Ireland well she fell into the 
modes of writing of those who did know 





it well, using their material and their fig- 
ures. Some of her most charming lyrics 
are reputtings of Dr. Hyde’s translations 
of the “Love Songs of Connacht.” So 
in a sense her work is imitative, but her 
quality is her own. Born in 1871, Nora 
Hopper published her first and best book, 
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Ballads in Prose, in 1894. Prose stories 

of a savage and eerie beauty gave it title, 

and between each prose tale is a lyric that 

really sings. Here are “The King of Ire- 

land’s Daughter,’ “A Connaught La- 

ment,” and that wonderful little snatch, 

Irish of the Irish in its search for better 

things than are to be found in this world: 

All the way to Tir nan ’og are many roads 
that run, 

But the darkest road is trodden by the King 
of Ireland's son. 

The world wears on to sundown, and love is 
lost and won, 

But he recks not of loss or gain, the King of 
Ireland’s son. 

He follows on forever, when all your chase 
is done, 

He follows after shadows,—the King of Ire- 
land’s son. 

Under Quicken Boughs (1896) is less 
Irish and less full of new beauty than 
Ballads in Prose, but it has many poems 
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of her own lovely music. In Songs of the 
Morning (1900) and Aquamarines (1902) 
there is still this music, but no poem to 
gain a place in memory beside the earlier 
ones. Miss Hopper was married in 1901 
to Mr. W. H. Chesson, a friend to whom 
some of her earlier poems were ad- 
dressed ; and she died in April, a year ago. 
After her marriage she returned again to 
prose, not only to the short tale, but also 
to the romantic novel. The Bell and the 
Arrow was published in 1905, and Father 
Felix’s Chronicles last autumn. Had her 
lot fallen to live in Ireland and to be in- 
formed with the spirit of the people and 
the countrvy—as she was informed with 
the spirit of their literature as she read 
it in old legend or folk-song or modern 
poetry—Nora Hopper Chesson might 
have been one of the leaders of the Irish 
Revival. 





Katherine Tynan Hinkson 


Novelist and Poet 


Though Mrs. Katherine Tynan Hink- 
son is better known as a novelist than as 
a poet, it is to her verse that she has 
given the best of herself. There are now 
altogether eight volumes of verse, from 
the Louise de la Valliere (1885), published 
when she was twenty-four, to The Inno- 
cencies of 1905. Her home before she 
married Mr. H. A. Hinkson, the novelist, 
in 1893, was a low thatched farm-house 
under the Dublin mountains. Its neigh- 
borhood has colored much of her earlier 
verse and more of her later. After she 
went to live in London the call of those 
lonely home fields was stronger than ever 
it had been in her many little journeyings 
before that time. Beginning as an imi- 


tator of the Pre-Raphaelites, Mrs. Tynan 
Hinkson has found herself in little poems 
on moods of her own and moods of land- 
scape. She writes also of her love of 
God, of St. Francis, and of Ireland. When 
she approaches folk-song her poetry 
grows more native, takes on a more Irish 
quality. Perhaps it is because Mrs. 
Tynan Hinkson is publishing less verse of 
recent years that her later verse has fewer 
weaknesses. She is writing fiction as 
rapidly as ever—the novels have reached 
twenty-five—but there has been but one 
volume of verse in these last ten years. 
She has always had style in her poetry, 
and it has not deserted her now, nor has 
her power of phrasing. 





The Essayists of the Irish Renaissance 


Lionel Johnson, had he lived, would 
unquestionably have been the leading es- 
sayist of the group. He had the knowl- 
edge, the temperament, the judgment, 
and the sympathy necessary for criticism ; 
his memorable essays on Mangan and 
Allingham were the earnest of what he 
would have done. The writing in English 





that came of the Irish Revival could have 
asked no finer critic. Think of what “The 
Irish Revival,” of a quality equal to The 
Art of Thomas Hardy, would mean—an 
essay as well written as Arnold’s On the 
Study of Celtic Literature, and written from 
a far fuller knowledge of the subject! 

Mr. Yeats, in his Celtic Twilight and 








Ideas of Good and Evil, as well as in his 


many articles in the magazines 
and “The United Irishman,” has proved 
himself a _ critic full of suggestion 
as well as a pamphleteer of the first 


order. George Moore—with all his lim- 
itations of sympathy, judgment and 
knowledge—is, of the men he admires, an 
admirable critic. He has done better work, 
however, in Jmpressions and Opinions, 
where his subjects are chiefly Continental 
writers and painters, than in his Plea for 
the Soul of the Irish People, or in any other 
Irish propagandist writing. Mr. Russell, 
like Mr. Moore, is a sound critic of what 
he admires, and as unsound as Mr. Moore 
on what he dislikes. 

One of those that have led in bringing 
the movement before the world is Ste- 
phen Lucius Gwynn. The son of the Rev. 
Dr. John Gwynn, Regius professor of 
Divinity in Dublin Univ ersity, and grand- 
son of Smith O’Brien, one of the leaders 
in 98, Mr. Gwynn can look at Irish affairs 
with sympathy for all factions that are 
working for Ireland’s welfare. His early 
work is not distinctively Irish—he was 
educated at Oxford—but in the best of 
his verse from The Queen's Chronicler 
(1901) ,““Mater Severa” and “Ireland,” and 
more particularly in his translations from 
old Irish made since then, he has become 
truly national. Best of these translations 
is A Lay of Ossian and Patrick (1903), 
which gives title to a slim volume of 
seven poems, most of them reprinted from 
the former volume. Mr. Gwynn has writ- 
ten two novels instinct with Irish feeling, 
The Old Knowledge (1901), in which he 
reincarnates Mr. Russell in Owen Conroy, 
his principal character; and John Maxr- 
well’s Marriage. Mr..Gwynn has also 
written about. Ireland in Highways and 
Byways in Donegal and Antrim (1899), 
Fishing Holidays (1904) and The Fair 
Hills of Ireland (1906). To-day and To- 
morrow in Ireland (1903), is however, his 


The Dramatists 


For all that Cornwall boasts mystery- 
plays in its old tongue, and Brittany has 
a contemporary drama in its still living 
speech, it is again the Gaels amongst the 
Celts who are doing most to bring about 
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most important book to those interested 
in the Irish Renaissance. Here he dis- 
cusses “The Gaelic Revival in Literature,” 
“Celtic Sagas Retold,” “The Gaelic 
League and ‘the Irish Theater ;’ and most 
interesting of them all, “Literature among 
the Illiterates,” an account of his visit to 
one James Kelly, a man who could neither 
read nor write, but who could dictate to 
Mr. Gwynn stories not only from the 





KATHERINE TYNAN HINKSON 


From a woodcut. Reproduced from ‘The Critic” 
Ossianic cycle, but also from the Red 
Branch cycle so little known among the 
peasants. Beside these Irish essays Mr. 
Gwynn has written The Decay of Sensi- 
bility; Tennyson, a Critical Study; and The 
Masters of English Literature. Through 
his reviews, too, Mr. Gwynn has done as 
much perhaps as any other man to bring 
the Irish Renaissance sympathetically be- 
fore England. 


of the Movement 


a modern Celtic drama. No plays in 
Scotch Gaelic have attained success, but 
there is a vigorous drama in Irish spring- 
ing up in many parts of Ireland. Dr. 


Hyde, Father Dineen, Father O’Leary and 
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Mr. MacGinley are but a few of those 
who have written successful plays in Irish. 
It is our concern here, however, to speak 
of the drama in English that has come 
of the movement. 

Of drama of high order inspired by the 
Irish Renaissance more has been written 
in prose than in verse. The blank verse 
tragedy of Mr. Yeats has been followed 
by J. H. Cousins in his “Sleep of the 
King,” and by Maurice Joy in his “Fool’s 
Wisdom,” but there are a number of 
writers of prose plays that must be 
named. Edward Martyn was first of all to 
the fore with his Heatherfield, a play after 
the manner of Ibsen. The Heatherfield 
tells the story of the going mad of a 
West-Irish landlord. It was one of the 
two plays—the other being The Countess 
Cathleen of Mr. Yeats—that were pre- 
sented by the Irish Literary Theater in 
1899. The week’s performances of that 
year were by actors gotten together only 
for the two plays. A similar arrangement 
was made for the performances of the 
next year, when Mr. Martyn’s Maeve, 
Mr. Moore’s rewriting of Mr. Martyn’s 
Tale of a Town as The Bending of the 
Bough, and The Last Feast of the Fianna, 
by Miss Alice Milligan, were given. All 
three of the plays were in prose, but 
none of the three made so decided an 
impression as either of the plays of the 
previous year. The company of Frank 
Benson, the company that is the basis 
of that now playing Shakespeare at 
Stratford in the summer festival, were 
engaged for the next year to produce 
“Diarmid and Grania,” by Mr. Moore 
and Mr. Yeats. This, a prose play, has 
not been published. It was not so suc- 
cessful as The Twisting of the Rope, 
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a little folk-play played in Irish by its 
author, Dr. Douglas Hyde, and some 
other amateurs, on the same evenings. 

In 1902 a company of amateurs devel- 
oped out of the dramatic company of “The 
Daughters of Erin,” and, coming to be 
called the “Irish National Dramatic Com- 
pany,” played Mr. Russell’s Deirdré, a 
prose play; Mr. Yeats’ Cathleen Ni Houli- 
han, a prose play; and A Pot of Broth, 
Mr. Yeats’ one farce; The Sleep of the 
King, and The Racing Lug, by Mr. 
Cousins; The Laying of the Foundations, 
by Frederick Ryan; and T. P. MacGin- 
ley’s little play in Irish, Hilis agus an 
Bhean Deirce. W. G. Fay was the stage 
manager and trainer of the little band 
of amateurs that presented the plays. 
They did so well that they established 
the company on a firm footing. It 
grew into the Irish National Theater So- 
ciety, from which developed the Cumann 
nan Gaedheal Irish Theater Company, 
and the National Theater Society of the 
Abbey Theater, Dublin. In the Abbey 
Theater the company headed by Mr. Fay 
has been playing since 1904, the little au- 
ditorium having been made into a home 
for them by an English sympathizer with 
the Irish Renaissance. It holds only some 
six hundred people. The National Thea- 
ter Society does not play week in and 
week out, some weeks being spent in re- 
hearsal and others on tour, now in Ire- 
land, and rarely in London. Most of the 
plays presented during the past three 
years were written by Mr. Yeats, Mr. 
Synge, Lady Gregory and Mr. Colm; but 
translations from Moliére have been suc- 
cessfully put on, and Greek tragedies are 
promised. 


J. M. Synge 
A Promising Playwright 


The playwright of newest, most indi- 
vidual quality that the movement has de- 
veloped is J. M. Synge, a young Irishman 
whom Mr. Yeats met in Paris and inter- 
ested in the theater. The Playboy, whose 
production was possible this winter only 
under police protection at the Abbey 
Theater, I have not read, but the three 
plays I know—In the Shadow of the Glen, 





his first play to be produced by the Irish 
National Theater Society, December 3, 
1903; Riders to the Sea, that was put on 
on February 27, 1904; and The Well of 
the Saints, that was one of the first plays 
to find a place in the repertoire of the 
Abbey Theater, in February, 1905—are 
all such as you will hold in memory. This 
last play has been presented as Der 





Heilige Briinnen in the Deutsches Thea- 
ter, Berlin; and Jn the Shadow of the Glen 
has traveled to Prague to be played in 
Bohemian. Mr. Synge writes of two 
parts of Ireland, the Aran Islands, off 
the Galway coast, in the west, and the 
inland glens of Wicklow in the east. 
Riders to the Sea, made out of the dra- 


matist’s experiences in his summers 
spent in these lonely islands, whose 
Gaelic he is said to talk as one of 


the islanders, interests me most of the 
three. You hear all the time you read it 
the throb of storm on the desolating At- 
lantic as it beats about the Middle Island, 
hungry for the widow’s youngest son, the 
last of six. There is in this play every- 
where the ominousness of something ter- 
rible about to happen that we have grown 
to call Maeterlinckian, but that was in 
The Lady from the Sea, before Maeter- 
linck, and ages before Ibsen in Greek 
tragedy. 

The eeriness that is in high hills, as 
well as on the ocean, broods over Jn the 
Shadow of the Glen, as cruel a comedy 
of a light wife as man has written; and 
the disillusion that comes with their sight 
restored to a pair of old beggars, and its 
contrast with a keen relish in natural 
things, give a kind of bitter distinction 
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to The Well of the Saints. Mr. Synge 
has discovered a new irony; that, and a 
predilection for unlovely characters, is 





J. M. SYNGE 


From a pencil sketch by Jack Yeats, the father of 
WwW veats 


present always in his writings, whether the 
play be comedy or tragedy. 


Padriac MacCormac Colm 


A Rising Irish Poet 


Padraic MacCormac Colm, like Mr. 
Synge, has been made by the movement. 
A boy off a bog in county Longford, he 
came up to Dublin and found work in a 
railway office. He fell in with the young 
people that looked to “A. E.” as leader, 
and was soon one of the band of amateur 
actors that under Mr. Fay’s direction 
were presenting the plays of Mr. Yeats, 
Mr. Russell, and the other writers for 
the company that afterwards became the 
Irish National Theater Society. When 
he had any time from his daily duties in 
the Railway Clearing House Mr. Colm 
read in the Dublin public library. Not 


only did he read the contemporary Irish 
poets, and Callanan, Mangan and Fergu- 
son of a previous generation, but our cwn 
Emerson, Poe and Whitman; Maeter- 





linck also, and above all, Ibsen. His first 
plays, written before he knew any of the 
writers or players for the Irish National 
Theater Society, were on Irish subjects, 
The Children of Lir and Brian Boru; 
but soon, as was inevitable, the Ibsen of 
the social prose plays became the domi- 
nant influence, and Mr. Colm went to 
modern Irish life to find the material for 
his drania. In 1902 The Saxon Shillin’, 
a little play against recruiting, introduced 
Mr. Colm as dramatist. It was well re- 
ceived by its Dublin audience, and it has 
been revived there and played elsewhere 
in Ireland. 

Broken Soil, a play about the land, was 
successfully produced by the Irish Na- 
tional Theater Society in Dublin, in De- 
cember, 1903, and taken to London by 
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them and played there the following 
March. Land, his best play, another on 
the subject all important to the Irish 





PADRIAC COLM 


From a pencil sketch by Jack Yeats 


peasant, was produced at the Abbey The- 
ater, Dublin, 1905. At its premier the 
general opinion was that here was peas- 
ant Ireland of the English-speaking mid- 
lands as it had never been presented be- 
fore. Again it is a tragedy, again the 
breaking of a hard old man. It so im- 
pressed, too, in London, where it was 
taken the following December. 

The Miracle of the Corn, a one-act mira- 
cle play, printed in “The United Irish- 


The Novelist of the 


One wonders, at first thought, that Ire- 
land has never until our day given to 
English literature a novelist of first rank. 
The Irishman is famous the world over 
as a story-teller; but neither in ‘romance 
nor in the story of character had he 
reached first power, reached a_ position 
where he might be put alongside of the 
great men from Scott to Mr. Hewlett, 
until George Moore wrote Esther Waters. 
But it was not of Ireland that Mr. Moore 
wrote in his earlier stories; and even 
when Irish literary men were drawn upon 
for characters, as in Evelyn Innes, the 
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man” in 1904, has a noble and reconcil- 
ing beauty that is absent from the other 
work of Mr. Colm, which is of a troubling 
beauty. Everywhere there is surface 
beauty in his work, beauty of color and 
beauty of cadence, but always these are 
tossed on a ground-swell of passion that 
is as resistless as the roll of great seas. 

The Foleys, a tragic little play of one 
brother's sacrifice of another for con- 
science’s sake, has not, so far as I know, 
been put on the boards. 

The little monologue Eoghan’s Wife, 
the only other drama of his I have read, 
is as tense with foreboding as anything 
I know of out of Maeterlinck. 

Mr. Colm is poet as well as playwright. 
As vet he has not worked free of the 
many poets he has read. “The Plough- 
ers” has a strength in it as of Whitman; 
“Eileen O'Toole” is Pre-Raphaelite at its 
starkest; but in “A Poor Scholar in the 
Forties” Mr. Colm is finding his way 
toward himself. It is a portrait of an 
Irish hedge school-master, hungry for 
the learning that is denied him. He 
cries: 

But what avail my teaching slight? 

Years hence in rustic speech, a phrase, 

As in wild earth a Grecian vase. 

The man that wrote this is yet well 
short of thirty, and of literature he has 
had knowledge only a few years. Power, 
hold of you reading, the thrill of youth, 
hopeful though realizing the realities of 
life—these are his dominant characteris- 
tics. Another ten years should make him 
a great writer. 





Irish Renaissance 


story was still laid in England, and Eng- 
lish ways were chiefly considered. When, 
as in The Untilled Field, or The Lake, Mr. 
Moore does write of Ireland, he does not 
most attain. So it was with Sheridan. 
You may say his wit is Irish wit, but how 
little of Ireland there is in The Rivals or 
The School for Scandal. The explanation 
of the dearth of Irish novelists of power 
may lie in that lack of constructive 


strength, of architectonic power, shown in 
Irish literature from the beginnings, and 
which is necessary to the building up of 
a great story. 


Mr. Moore, unlike most 








of his countrymen, has this power; but, 
for all his late interest in the Irish Renais- 
sance, Mr. Moore is denationalized; he 
learned his art in France. 

Lady Gilbert (Rosa Mulholland) has 

written many pleasant stories of Irish life, 
and Mrs. Katherine Tynan Hinkson has 
followed worthily in her footsteps. 
Equally pleasant, but lighter and more 
superficial, is the writing of the two ladies 


who subscribe their names “E. Oc 
Sumerville and Martin Ross.” Their 
Some Experiences of an Irish R. M. and 


their All on the Irish Shore are like so 
much of the Irish writing of a generation 
ago—Irish stories written by Irish people 
for English people to laugh at. 

The Hon. Emily Lawless has written 
many kinds of stories about the West 
Coast, from Hurrish (1885) to her cur- 
rent Book of Gilly, reaching almost to 
greatness in her Grania. In the short 
story Miss Jane Barlow—accused of su- 
perficiality by many Irish critics, and as 
eagerly declared to get the very quality 
of Connemara peasant life by others—has 
unquestioned ability in the short story. 
No one who reads Jrish Idylls will stop 
at that collection. Seumas MacManus is 
as truly a shanachie as the old story- 
tellers who yet tell the old tales about 
peat fires in Donegal. Through the Turf 
Smoke, In Chimney Corners, and Donegal 
Fairy Stories are alike in having the accent 
of the spoken story. The Rev. Dr. Shee- 
han, although you will find him writing 
about the effect of the Irish Renaissance 
in remote parishes in the south, has not 
subscribed to its ideals, but continues the 
fashion of story writing of an earlier gen- 
eration. Luke Delmege is, however, an 
interesting character study, and My New 
Curate very illuminating of the conserva- 
tism of the peasantry. 
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Shan F. Bullock, writing of the farmers 
and farm laborers of the north, has not 
unwisely gone to Mr. Hardy to learn his 


art. Jrish Pastorals is as racy of Fer- 
managh as Tess is of Dorset. The 
Squireen is a strong and gloomy story. 


From By Thrasna River to Dan the Dollar 
Mr. Bullock has done no story without 
power in it. Ireland looks to him as it 
looks to William Buckley for still better 
work. Croppies Lie Down brought Mr. 





LADY GILBERT 
“Rosa Mulholland” 
Whose stories of Irish life have been very popular 


Buckley before the public in 1903, and his 


subsequent writing has appealed as 
strongly as his first book. The Seething 
Pot, by “George Birmingham,” made 


something of a sensation three years ago 
by its presentation of the warring factions 
of present-day Ireland. With such young 
men as these the outlook is bright indeed. 


Translators and Collectors of Folk-Lore 


Of the great army of translators and 
collectors of folk-lore from the day of 
Thomas Crofton Croker to our own, I 
have space to speak more than a word of 
only three, Lady Gregory, Mr. William 
Larminie, and Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

It is Lady Gregory’s distinction to have 
done in Cuchulain of Muirthemne (1902), 





and in Gods and Fighting Men (1904), the 
most beautiful translations that have been 
made from Gaelic legend. Some scholars 
claim that they are too “literary,” not 
faithful enough to the letter of the orig- 
inal; others, that by putting the stories of 
the Red Branch and of the Fenians into 
“Kiltartan English”—that is, the English 
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of the people of Lady Gregory’s home 
country on the borders of Clare and Gal- 
way, the English of a people who think 
in Irish—she has lessened the dignity of 
the old tales, and changed their quality 
from that of court romance to that of 
folk-tale. What the justice of these criti- 
cisms I cannot say, for I know no Irish; 
but I do know that neither Standish Hayes 
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get a sense of the color and vividness of 
life in prehistoric Ireland. Some say she 
has rather used the old legends as the 
material of literature than given us them 
as they really are. She has, she owns, 
clarified them, condensed them, left out 
contradictory episodes, woven now and 
then a Scottish version of an episode into 
a cycle arranged into one complete whole 


LapyY GREGORY 


Author of Cuchulain of Muirthemne and Gods and Fighting Men. 
(John D. Morris & Company) 


From /rish Literature. 


O’Grady, or Whitley Stokes, or Dr. Kuno 
Meyer among the scholars, or Standish 
James O’Grady, or Dr. P. W. Joyce, or 
Miss Eleanor Hull among the popular- 
isers of the old legends, can visualize the 
stories as can Lady Gregory, or give you 
such sense of the fine narrative quality, 
or of the poetry, that all who know Irish 
agree is in them. Only from her do you 








After a pencil sketch 


from many Irish versions; but nowhere, 
she says, has she added anything more of 
her own than a connecting sentence. 
Unquestionably the English that Lady 
Gregory uses, a peasant English, is more 
suited to the stories of Finn and his com- 
panions, stories which are yet well-known 
to the folk, than to the Cuchulain cycle, 
which was virtually court romance. Gods 








and Fighting Men is, too, of more diversi- 
fied material; its many stories of many 
people, of fairies and heroes, of dem‘gods 
and gods, have more inherent interest 
than those of the Red Branch cycle. 

Lady Gregory has not only read the old 
bardic literature, but she has collected the 
tales concerning their heroes that are cur- 
rent about Coole, and on the Connemara 
coast, and in the Isles of Aran. In her 
Poets and Dreamers (1903) are records of 
this collecting, and of study of local ways. 
One of the most interesting articles is that 
on the folk-poet, Raftery. Another, “On 
the Edge of the World,” gives so truly to 
even the traveler in west Ireland the qual- 
ity of its peasant life that it should be the 
first chapter turned to by the reader of 
Poets and Dreamers. As Lady Gregory 
drives by the sea, people about her in their 
old peasant costume are singing in Irish. 
The little experiences of the day with 
them are experiences to brood over; and 
this thought is the last of her brooding, 
“The rising again of Ireland, of her old 
speech, of her last leader (Parnell), 
dreams all, as we are told. But here, on 
the edge of the world, dreams are real 
things, and every heart is watching for the 
opening of one or another grave.” 
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In all this work of translation and col- 
lecting there is absolute subordination of 
self, and even such of her plays as I have 
read are singularly objective. Most of 
them are comedies of Irish country life. 
They sometimes deepen toward tragedy, 
as in Twenty-five (1902); or lighten to 
almost farce, as in Spreading the News 
(1904). In The Rising of the Moon (1903) 
there is always back of the comedy, trag- 
edy. These plays and Kincora (1905), and 
Hyacinth Halvey (1906), have been very 


successfully presented at the Abbey 
Theater. 
Lady Gregory was born Augusta 


Presse, in Roxborough, County Galway, 
in 1856. In 1880 she married Sir William 
Gregory, of Coole Park, Gort, County 
Galway. He died in 1892, leaving her one 
son, Robert Gregory. An artist, Mr. 
Gregory has painted much from Irish sub- 
jects, and has helped greatly in the mount- 
ing of plays in the Abbey Theater. Lady 
Gregory began her literary work as editor 
of her husband’s autobiography (1894). 
She has also edited (1898) a volume of 
his letters. 

William Larminie (1850-1900), a Trin- 
ity College man, who had a government 
position in London, but who spent his 





THE FIsHERY, DUAGH VILLAGE, ACHILL 


From these fishermen William Larminie collected many folk-tales 
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summer in his native Mayo or elsewhere 
along the West Coast, was poet and essay- 
ist as well as folk-lorist. His writing, 
whether it was on the relation of Norse 
and Celtic saga, on the use of legends in 
English poetry, or on folk-lore, was always 
valuable. His introduction to West Irish 
Folk-tales—which he took down, as did 
Dr. Hyde, from their peasant narrators, 
but in different sections than those Dr. 
Hyde visited—is enlightening, as so little 
writing on Celtic folk-lore is. Larminie 
collected in different sections of the West, 
on the Connemara seaboard, on Achill, 
and in South Donegal. In verse Mr. Lar- 





DouGLas HYDE 
The leader of the Gaelic movement 


minie does not move so easily as in prose. 
The conception of his poems shows funda- 
mental brain work, but he was not so 
much interested in their execution as in 
their imagining. As a result he often 
failed of his high intention. Because of 
their heroic subject, however, and large 
handling, “Fand,” “Glanlua,” and “Moy- 


tura” have a certain impressiveness. In 
his shorter poems Mr. Larminie is more 
poetical, even though they lack the accent 
of his epics. 


In verse descriptive of the 
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West Coast he is at his best. “Sunset at 
Malinmore” I like best, partly perhaps be- 
cause I know the great headlands of 
South Donegal that jut out into the At- 
lantic; but it bears the test of rereading, 
and holds in memory. The two little vol- 
umes of Larminie’s verse are Glanlua 
(1889) and Fand (1892). 

Dr. Douglas Hyde is the leader of that 
movement in Ireland to-day that is at- 
tempting to give back to the people of the 
country their native Gaelic. Born in 
County Sligo in 1860, he learned Irish in 
his boyhood’s home, Roscommon, and 
early began to collect folk-tales and folk- 
songs from the many peasant homes in 


Ww hich he was a welcome visitor. They 
called him “An Craoibhin Aoibhinn” (An 
Creeven Eeven), “the delightful little 


branch,” and the name has stuck to him. 
Going up to Trinity College, Dublin, he 
took ‘high honors there, and then began 
that devoted study of Gaelic that has led 
him to a position of prominence in Ire- 
land that no other man has held since the 
day of Parnell. Dr. Hyde founded the 
Gaelic League in 1893, to re-establish Irish 
as the language of Ireland, and to retain 
for Ireland a Gaelic civilization, then fast 
disappearing in the spread of English 
ways and ideals. He has been its presi- 
dent since its start, and through keeping 
it entirely out of politics he has all but 
succeeded in his object. When he visited 
Philadelphia duriag his American lecture 
trip, in 1905-06, he said he felt sure that 
his fourteen years’ fight for the saving of 
Ireland’s soul was on the eve of success. 
But I am considering Dr. Hyde in rela- 
tion to English literature. Here he takes 
rank as a master in that most difficult of 
all literary tasks—translation. His orig- 
inal verse in English is craftsmanlike, if 
not inspired; his translations, into the 
English of Connacht that is made by 
people who thought in Irish, result in 
poetry, as few translations of poetry ever 
do. His verse versions have not the qual- 
ity of his literal versions in prose, won- 
derfully dexterous as is their intricate 
rhyming and alliteration. The Love Songs 
of Connacht (1894) and The Religious 
Songs of Connacht (1906) are the import- 
ant books in this consideration of Dr. 
Hyde. But his plays, as translated by 
Lady Gregory—whether they are little 
mystery-plays like The Lost Saint (1902), 











or folk-comedies like The Twisting 
of the Rope (1901)—have the beauty 
of simplicity. Beside the Fire (1890) 
began his translations into English from 
Irish folk-tale, and from that day to 
this he has been publishing similar 
collections. His other books important to 
English literature are A Literary History 
of Ireland (1899), which every one must 
go to who wishes to know the quality of 
Irish Literature from the beginnings 
down to our day; and The Life and 
Poems of Raftery (1903), in which are 
translated the verses of the last of the 
Irish wandering poets, who sang in Con- 


Where My Books Go 
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nacht fifty years ago. Here, from an 
Irish analogue to the famous Middle Eng- 
lish folk-poem, “Blow, Western Wind,” 
you get the quality of Irish folk-song, 
and of Dr. Hyde as translator: 


Love of my heart thou art, courteous Breed- 
yeen, it is often in the night myself 
thinks of you; 

I am ill and no one has my cure, and grief 
on the wind that brings us no tidings. 

If you go that way, westwards, O wind, or 
by the boreen, bring my blessings to 
where my storeen is; 

Bring my blessing to the foot of Slieve 
Beachla, where the sun rises and the 
moon sets. 





THE Peer HOLE, BLARNEY CASTLE 


One of Ireland’s many beautiful spots. 


From /reland: Historic and Picturesque 


Where My Books Go 


By William Butler Yeats 


Must spread out their wings untiring, 


LL the words that I utter, 
A And all the words that I write, 


And never rest in their flight, 
Till they come where your sad, sad heart is, 
And sing to you in the night, 
Beyond where the waters are moving, 
Storm darken’d or starry bright. 


From The Golden Treasury of Irish Songs and Lyrics. 











The Three Sorrowful Tales of Erin 


Retold by the Rev. James H. Gavin 


St. Columba’s Rectory, Philadelphia 


Note: 


This is an attempt at a new setting of three celebrated Irish legends, if 


indeed, newness may by any perversion of speech be attributed to the recital of -in- 


cidents which, whether in prose or poetry, 


features. 


must always preserve 


the same. structural 


Various renditions have been given of these semi-imaginative events which once 
held a prominent place amongst the bardic recitals of the ancient Irish—the most beau- 


tiful being the work of Gerald Griffin, Dr. Ferguson and W. B. Yeats. 


Of later writers 


the gifted brothers, P. W. and R. D. Joyce, have written highly finished and recondite 
versions of the famous stories; the former in prose, the latter in poetry. 

Of the “Tale of the Children of Usna,” which can appear here only in a most con- 
tracted form, it may be said that it is as truly adaptable to great dramatic or musical 
composition as the history of the Montagues and Capulets. 


The Tale of the Children of Usna 


Avenging and bright falls the swift sword 
of Erin 

On him who the 
tray’d, 

For every fond eye he hath waken’d a tear in 

A drop from his heart-wounds shall weep 
o’er her blade. 


brave sons of Usna_ be- 


—TuHomas Moore. 


T happened in the days of long ago 
that as the king, Conor-Mac- 
Nessa, sat in his great guest-room 
surrounded by his nobles all, word 

came to them by dreadful outcry that a 
babe had been born to Feilimid, the mon- 
arch’s story-teller. Wondrous beautiful, 
indeed, was she to behold; far surpassing 
the fairest ones so far born throughout 
the broad lands of Eman. But Caffa the 
Soothsayer, seeing her, direfully prophe- 
sied that of her marvelous beauty much 
misfortune in the king’s domains should 
thereafter ensue; that sword and _ fire 
would lay low many a princely warrior 
and high palace-tower. And, thereupon, 
the warriors would fain have slain that 
fair one, so coming with evil portent. 
But the King’s will prevailed; and forth- 
with was she closely guarded; a palace 
was set apart for her, and a high-walled 
garden placed around about it; and she 
was given her own followers who should 
guard and keep her safe and secretly, and 
a nurse, her faithful Lavarcam. Deirdre, 
for that was the name of this hapless 
child of destiny, grew in beauty with her 
years; and for a time all went well with 
her and pleased her. Day after day she 





lingered in her garden, where grew flow- 
ers of rarest perfume, and shrubs and 
bushes of wondrous greenery in hue and 
shape. In sheer delight she would listen 
to the tinkle of the little rock-bedded 
stream, and hear the birds make merry 
music about and above her, till one day, 
in adventurous spirit, she climbed a tree, 
and as she rested, high-placed on a 
spreading bough, lo! her gaze became 
fixed, and her heart beat with unknown 
delight; for from out a distant palace- 
portal, riding on prancing steeds, came 
three glittering knights, all bravely begirt 
and comely to look upon. But one of 
these was wondrous fair to her seeming; 
and on account of him ever after this 
she began to know no peace; so _ that 
everything about her palled upon her 
senses. Now, Naisi was the name of this 
fair warrior, doughty in feats of arms, the 
flower of Eman’s chivalry; and Lavar- 
cam, aware of her ward’s all enkindling 
love, so arranged that after many trustful 
meetings the lovers should both escape 
from that place of durance. After many 
wanderings over land and sea, Deirdré 
and Naisi, with his two brothers, Ainlli 
and Ardan, and some faithful followers, 
ever pursued by the King’s encircling 
hosts, found at last shelter and surcease 
of boding-fear in the noble realm where 
Meave and Oilid held sway. But, in 
sooth, even here short shrift of happiness 
was theirs; for news soon came that 
wrathful King Conor’s hosts were nigh 
at hand to demand under ban of dreadful 
war the Usnanian brothers three, with 














the fair bride Deirdre, child of fate. And 
fain would Queen Meave, the warlike, 
have harbored them, even in despite of 
direful threat ; but not so would they have 
stayed, dreading death to all they loved 
of kith or kin. Thence by Moyle’s wild 
strand even to Alba in the far Hebridean 
sea did they journey; and there spent 
many restful years in pleasant commu- 
nion if in arduous living; heeding not the 
seasons’ mischance, nor the fear of evil, 
albeit surely coming; till, alas! lured irre- 
vocably by fair promises, by pledges of 
pardon hostage-given, hapless, they 
came back to their ancient realm. And 
at first no thought of treachery troubled 
them, so joyful was made their coming, 
so seeming true King Conor’s plighted 
word. 

Sore-distressed was Dierdré, unwilling 
prophetess of evil, by haunting fears; for 
ever and anon over Conor’s dark palace 
walls there stood a livid pillar of cloud, 
certain portent of near-approaching 
doom. Thus she brooded. And in sooth, 
her fears were not misplaced; for on one 
fateful day soon after, the brothers stood 
in the field surrounded by thronging hosts 
of their avowed friends, but covert ene- 
mies; when, all at once, the King’s com- 
mand, loud-voiced, gave order for their 
slaughter. There, closely standing to- 
gether, stoutly fighting on Eman’s plain 
(full many a lusty warrior death-gasping 
at their stroke) sorely, at last, o’erpressed 
and bespent, they fell all gory, but bravely 
requited. And Deirdré, the fair and fate- 
ful, when the dread news of unthought 
horror was brought her, and the King 
would fain have apportioned her as his 
bride, all distraught, colorless, wide-eyed, 
fell down dead on the shield-hidden body 
of Naisi. 


The Tale of the Children of Lir 


Silent, O Moyle, be the roar of thy water, 
Break not, ye breezes, your chain of re- 
pose, 
While murmuring mournfully, Lir’s lonely 
daughter 
Tells to the night-star her tale of woes. 
—Tuomas Moore. 


N the ancient kingdom of Shee- 
Finnaha there lived the noble King 
Lir, who took in marriage Aebh, 
daughter of the High King of 
Erin, Bogha Derg. Four children were 
in time born to them. Now it happened 
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that their loving mother died while the 
children were yet young. The bereaved 
father for a long time sorrowed much; 
but in course of years, troubled for the 
rearing of his daughter Fionola and her 
three brothers, he took for his second 
spouse his dead wife’s sister Aiofé, to 
act as their guardian. The new queen 
at first was kind to her step-children, but 
soon her love waned; for jealousy en- 
tered her heart, as she believed her hus- 
band the King was fonder of his four 
little ones than of her, and so she vowed 
revenge. A wicked Druid placed in her 
hands a magic wand of great potency to 
change one thing into another at the 
wish of its owner. One day, with her 
four fair charges—Fionola (of the fair 
shoulder) and her three brothers, Aodh, 
Fiacra, and Conn—Aiofé departed from 
Shee-Finnaha under pretense of visiting 
their grandfather, the great High King. 
Ill-omened indeed was that journey ; so 
much so that Fionola, for some secret 
fear, refused for a time to accompany the 
wicked step-mother and her retinue. In 
sooth it was on account of her great love 
for her three brothers that she was at last 
prevailed upon to make the journey. By 
the shore of the great lake Darvra they 
stopped at length; and the Queen, step- 
ping from her chariot, commanded the 
children of Lir to do likewise. Then she 
ordered them to enter the water and 
bathe. But again Fionola, prompted by 
secret fear, and feeling that danger lurked 
in her step-mother’s request, warned her 
brothers not to do so; whereupon the 
wicked Aiofé, urged on by evil impulse, 
struck each of the four a blow with the 
Druid-wand, and immediately they be- 
came four swans. Then she condemned 
them to glide together for three hundred 
years over each of three great waters: 
three hundred years across Lake Darvra; 
a like number on the changing sea of 
Moyle; and again for the same space of 
time on the heaving breast of the western 
surges around Inis Glora. But the un- 
natural woman was not wholly ruthless, 
for she gave them to retain their human 
reason, and to hold converse in their na- 
tive speech, and to sing with wondrous 
witchery. She promised, moreover, that 
at the coming of the *Taillkenn, and at 








*St. Patrick. 
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the first sound of the Christian bell, their 


term of enchantment should cease and 
their former shapes be restored. 
Now news of this dire event was 


brought to the grandfather by one of the 
Queen's followers, and grievous was his 
lament, and swift was his coming to the 
With one stroke of his 


water's verge. 

Druid wand he, in turn, changed his 
wicked daughter into a _ hideous air- 
demon; condemning her to wander 
whither she willed until time should 


cease. But heavy at heart he felt, and 
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rowfully, but perforce by the evil power 
of Aiofé still prevailing, they arose from 
the sleepless waters and flew upward 
until out of human sight, and hied them 
northward where the stormy sea of 
Moyle rushes despondently between 
Erin and Alba. There again through the 
mildness of many summers, and the rigor 
of many winters, suffering much by rea- 
son of cold and hunger, they were forced 
to remain. Full oft in time of grievous 
stress, Fionola the gentle one would 
gather her brothers under her two wings 





THE MEETING OF DIEDRE AND NAISsI 


Redrawn from an old print 


many bitter tears did he shed to see his 
dear ones so changed, yet speaking in 
their wonted fashion; and in despite of his 
woe, yet full sweet fell upon his senses 
the magic music of their voices, holding 
in wrapt wonderment those who with him 
were gathered on the shore—so that for 
long years afterward scarcely a day 
would pass without Bogha Derg and his 
following coming hither to hear the 
sweet songs of the enchanted swans. 
At last the term of their stay on that 
encompassing lake was ended; and sor- 





and her downy breast and press them 
close to her, and utter words of endear- 
ment. And it came to pass again that 
their second term of long and doleful 
doom reached fulfilment; and, as_ this 
time they backward flew over Erin, their 
path through the air led them to pass 
over their ancient abode, now all deso- 
ate, roofless; its walls standing gaunt 
amid a waste all around. 

To much hardship were they again 
fore-doomed during their long dwelling 
on the western seas; their only solace the 











sweet voice of their dear sister, unfailing 
in comfort when despair would fain settle 
upon them, until one day their sojourn 
here being nigh at an end, Fionola spake 
to them of God who made the sun and 
the moon, the fruitful earth and the won- 
drous ocean. And hearing her, much did 
they marvel, and much were they com- 
forted at these her first words of Him; 
and they said: “We believe in Him!” and 
so also said Fionola: “I believe in Him!” 
And thereafter neither sea, nor wind, nor 
cold, nor hunger further molested them. 
Sweetly at last broke upon their enchant- 
ed sleep the sound of the Christian bell, 
ringing out its dear summons of deliv- 
erance; whereat the spell was removed. 
Full glad indeed were they to live in 
human shape again. But long vears of 
travail had sore beset their mortal 
frames, now feeble and decrepit. They 
received baptism, and life soon sped. But 
when death had snatched their souls, many 
beheld at that same moment four radiant 
youths ascend out of sight with wings 
all glittering, and faces on which shone 
immortal youth and joy. 


The Fate of the Children of Turenn 


Oh, pulseless is my heart this woeful hour, 

My strength is gone, my joy forever fled; 
Three noble champions, Erin’s pride and power, 

My three fair youths, my children, cold and 

dead! 

—P. W. Joyce. 

UGA of the Long Arms, in that he 

loved his father dearly, was ruth- 

less in demanding reprisal by the 

Eric-fine* or by death. In sooth 
he knew the seven-fold quest would en- 
compass the ruin of Uar, Iuchar and 
Iucharba, rash-souled sons of Turenn; 
for they had slain Kian his father treach- 
erously and in cold blood. Direful in- 
deed was the choice, misbeseeming hope ; 
for the tasks so enjoined equaled in 
heroic emprise even those of the fabled 
Hercules, daring son of dread Zeus him- 
self. 

Hard by the hill, in the court of royal 
Tara, where sate the king of Erin on his 
throne, the Dedannans round about him, 
relentless Luga so decreed. And the 


*The malefactor shall give unto them (the 
friends) or to the child or wife of him that is 
slain, a recompence which they call an eric. 
—SPENSER, State of Ireland 


The Fate of the Children of Turenn 
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law sanctioned his decree; in that death 
or the Eric-fine might be of a right im- 
posed as the price of blood unlawfully 
shed of a kinsman. 

And these were of a surety the deeds 
to be wrought by the three hapless ones 
if they would escape certain and instant 
ruin: 

From the far gardens of Hisberna in 
the East were to be snatched and home- 
brought three apples of magic virtue and 
rare beauty, even though imminent dan- 
ger would befall the ravishers; from the 
court of the king of Greece a pig-skin, so 





THE QUEEN AND THE CHILDREN 


Aiofe drives the children into the lake where they 
become four swans 


potent to assuage disease or dole that its 
touch would impart healing even to those 
at the verge of death; from its hiding 
place in Persia’s royal palace the king’s 
envenomed spear, with head of blazing 
fire and point of incredible keenness, ever 
eager to work havoc alike in peace and 
war ; the fleet steeds of the king of Sicily, 
and the chariot so peerless in shining 
beauty, so rich in cunningly-wrought de- 
vices; the seven pigs of the king of the 
Golden Pillars, of whose flesh even the 
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smallest morsel eaten would ensure free- 
dom from fell disease; the hound of the 
Norwegian ruler before whose matchless 
grace of limb even the beast of the wood 
cowered with envy; the Cooking-Spit 
from the island of Fincara. In the num- 
ber of three times fifty, warrior women 
had there their dwelling ; and one woman 
had the prowess of three stout knights 
to defend a right or resist an attack. Last 
in order, yet most fateful, was the decree 
enforcing them to utter three cries on a 
northern hill in Erin, where wrathful Mik- 
dena and his three sons were ever pres- 
ent to ward off intruders, and so loving 
the memory of Kian slain, that albeit 
Luga his own son should relent, so would 
not their haunting desire halt for ven- 
geance on his slayers. 

Now these were the perilous tasks as- 
signed Uar, Iuchar and Iucharba, sons of 
Turenn; and with the Fates it rested 
whether the brothers three should tri- 
umph and live, or should brave untold 
dangers to no avail and die. Full diffi- 
cult, in sooth, were it to recount even in 
the compass of a large book, much more 
so within the limited spaces of these 
pages, the storied history of this seven- 
fold quest. In either case many details 
of interest would still be missing; all 
would not of a certainty be forthcoming ; 
how intrepid hearts and valorous arms 
overcame in every instance king-craft 
offset with superior force; how wit un- 
failing always inspired ready resource in 
dangerous issues, matched deed to cir- 
cumstance, and wrought success amid 
seeming misadventure. But let the re- 
cital be what it may, yet will the fame 
bourgeon and thriftly grow of the heroic 
three who carved, as it were, their way 
to disenthralment through the gloomy 
reaches around the black door of death 
itself. 

In five forays did success attend their 
hazard; and hope whispered to them 


homeward sailing that the wrath of Luga 
might yet be stayed by these partial re- 
sults of the seven-fold quest. To Erin 
then did they come back from the far 
lands, across the troublous seas, their 
faces darkened by the sun, and rough- 
ened by the salt-winds and the spindrift. 
The prizes, dearly won, they laid at the 
feet of the grim avenger: the magic ap- 
ples, the healing skin, the destroying 
spear, the chariot with its fleet horses, 
the seven pigs of the king of the Golden 
Pillars and the hound-whelp of the king 
of Iroda; and so besought assoilment and 
liberty. Haughtily he surveyed them; yet 
did he retain the gifts, but scornfully did 
he deny them release from the Eric-fine 
until all should be paid. Then, sick at 
heart and spent with remeedless toil, they 
retraced their steps and once more em- 
barked, this time in quest of the Cooking- 
Spit of the women of Fincara—which, 
haply without strife, the keepers, struck 
with the brothers’ valor and youthful 
comeliness, gave to them as a gift. And 
now hope re-entered their bosoms anew 
and bestirred them; so that soon they left 
that rocky shore, all desolate in the wide 
sea, and hied them in their wizard bark 
to the far promontory in the northern 
part of Erin; where landing, they were 
forthwith engaged in battle with Mikdena 
and his three sons hotly-contesting the 
hateful visit. Long and terrible was the 
arduous fight; but love within them of 
life prevailed at length against the wild 
madness of revenge working ruin upon 
its harborers. Withal it was a victory 
direfully won; for though valor had been 
theirs beyond the utmost flight of fabling 
dream, surely still was pale death nigh 
at hand to wrest victory as his own. 
With throats all slaked by dreadful 
thirst, and veins dripping ruddy gore, yet 
did they give three elfin cries, and anon 
fell down; their faces death-changed, up- 
turned, all stirless, on the bloody slope. 
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Two Exhibitions and Their Lesson 





The National Academy of Design 
and the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


By Talcott Williams, L.H.D. 


been years of lavish expenditure 

on art. This is not because much 

money makes artists. It cannot. 
The current expenditure of such a period 
often goes to the wrong artist. But 
lavish outlay, on art, never exists unless 
there is large interest. Where interest 
exists then fruit sets and ripens. Where 
the heart is, there comes the treasure 
also. Art never comes because people 
pay for it. They pay for it because they 
want it to come, and what society yearns 
to have the years bring. What it pays 
is no measure of art; but of the desire of 
society. 


T HE great periods of art have all 


With a flood, the tide has turned in 
American art. Thirty years ago there 
was a small, a very small, group of 
American artists, who were command- 
ing $10,000 to $15,000 for the infre- 
quent picture. Church was such a man. 
So was Bierstadt, who lived to see 
pictures for which he had obtained 
$15,000 come to the hammer and bring 
as many hundreds. Huntington was 
doing his regular yearly tale of portraits 
at twice the price Reynolds charged sixty 
years before; and, like Reynolds, he won 
a competence and left a small but notable 
fortune, as fortunes go, won by the brush. 
But the run of artists were earning a pit- 





AN INTERLUDE 
3y Sergeant Kendall, N. A. 


National Academy of Design 
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THE HOoLsTEIN BULL 
By Carlton Wiggins, A. N. A. 


National Academy of Design 


tance, and the landscape painters, Inness, 
Martin and the rest, whose canvasses sell 
now for $3000 to $8000, could not sell 
their pictures at all. 

Doubtless the pictures selling to-day 
will as little bear the test of thirty years 
hence; but those who are known in the 
world of American art have passed with 
a bound to large incomes, comparable to 
other professions. A leading portrait 
painter made $45,000 in 1906. Another 
portrait painter, after making $52,000 in 
two years not long ago, followed this up 
with fortunate investments and commis- 
sions, which run from $25,000 to $30,000 
a year, and he has to-day $750,000 in 
realty. There are to-day eight or ten 
portrait painters in New York City whose 
incomes average $20,000, and twice this 
number of landscape painters who sell 
$8000 to $12,000 of canvasses yearly. 
When $18,000 has been paid to a news- 
paper caricaturist for a year’s work, and 





several men command $1000 for a page in 
a weekly or a cover, these prices are not 
large. There is at least one sculptor who 
has made $50,000 on a year’s work, but 
this is probably a “record,” and was in 
decorative composition, much eked out by 
his assistants. So in mural decoration 
there are to-day known commissions to 
American artists outstanding which ag- 
gregate about $600,000. 

Rewards like these for the few Icave 
a regiment of men among twelve hun- 
dred to fifteen hundred professional 
painters starving, and among some two 
hundred sculptors not twenty are making 
regularly the wage of a foreman in a large 
establishment. But the enlarging demand 
for the work of painter and sculptor reg- 
istered by the larger figures has placed 
the exhibition in a new position. Only 
twenty-five years ago there were but two 
exhibitions known in this country, in 
New York and Philadelphia, and the lat- 
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ter did not always have one. The So- 
ciety of American Artists added a third 
in 1882. This year Chicago, Pittsburg 
and Washington have each exhibitions, 
such as in Europe are only held in the 
larger and lesser capitals. Nor could 
any one of them have been equaled any- 
where in this country twenty years ago. 
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Academy and the Society of American 
Artists, whose members all became mem- 
bers of the Academy. 

The exhibitions of the Philadelphia 
Academy are selected and organized. 
Competition has next to nothing to do 
with entrance. There grows up in the 
mind of most professionally or personally 





TROUBLE AHEAD 
By J. G. Brown, N, A. 


National Academy of Design 


Philadelphia succeeds its winter exhibi- 
tion at the Academy of the Fine Arts by 
the most brilliant water color showing yet 
made in this country. The New York 
National Academy of Design, after hav- 
ing in December a fall exhibition, not par- 
ticularly notable, follows it with the 
joint exhibition for the first time of the 





interested in art a certain phase of cur- 
rent painting as dominant, and of certain 
painters as dominating. From this and 
from them is collected a symmetrical 
showing, and all outside, however admir- 
able, is ruthlessly excluded. The result 
is that the water color exhibition, like the 
winter showing in oils, has an individual 
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character of the highest importance. It 
is like a private gallery, every canvas in 
which reflects the owner’s individual 
taste. 

The exhibition in New York has no 
such unity. Certain men are there be- 
cause they are academicians, some be- 
eause they have painted a good while, 





PORTRAIT OF A CHILD IN RED AND WHITE 
By William Whittemore, A. N. A. 


National Academy of Design 


some because, though young in years, 
they are already old in their painting, and 
the larger number because in any one of 
the many channels in which painting can 
flow, sound, if not distinguished, work is 





done by them. So little is the new recog- 
nized that the highly original work of 
Mr. Luks and Mr. Glackens was shut out. 
These vivid men out of the newspaper 
school, with their dramatic fire and con- 
temporaneity, are rather easy in their 
drawing, and the Academician would 
have none of them. These men have, 
however, that direct dash at massed color 
which Diaz makes beautiful by his sense 
for harmony. There is precisely the same 
spirit in “Picnic Grounds,” by John Sloan, 
and the “Sixth Bull,” by William J. Glack- 
ens. The latter has in its shadows, its 
manner, its vigor, the true romantic 
spirit. Neither, however, quite secure 
beauty or distinction. 

These are asides. This exhibition exists 
(to take the big room—the Vanderbilt 
Gallery) to give Walter Shirlaw a home, 
who paints “Sheep-shearing,” large, ac- 
curate, academic, its tone produced by 
receipt, highly reputable and wanted 
only by the public gallery. I can see the 
red-booked visitor looking at these solid, 
woolly sheep. Opposite is William Cot- 
ton with his “The Princess.” These two 
middle-aged and rather impressive ladies- 
in-waiting, sponging off the slender flank 
of this slip of a high-bred child, used to 
attention even with her clothes off, are 
beautifully drawn and badly painted. 
The thing is a big illustration. If you 
want to see what this brilliant new artist 
can do, see his “Girl Sewing,’ where 
paint is used as it should be, not to draw 
with accuracy but to interpret with pre- 
cision. 

A wide range exists of these carefully 
executed pictures. They rise to senti- 
ment when Sergeant Kendall deliciously, 
if a little drily, paints the mother kissing 
the child at her side in “An Interlude.” 
This picture goes to the new national 
gallery at Washington. They imitate the 
past—Lawrence let us say—when that 
familiar painter of millionaires, Ben C. 
Porter, does George Jay Gould’s daugh- 
ter, Vivian Gould, walking in “grounds.” 
When Louis Loeb, one of the many art- 
ists of Hebrew stock, paints “The Sum- 
mit,” he puts the floating figure of suc- 
cess on a peak, with a dark-skinned man 
panting after her. Action there is here. 
Drawing, too, and a formal imagination. 
What one lacks is the fusing power which 
turns a “composition” into a picture. 
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BREAKFAST 


By Louise Cox 


National Academy of Design 


Hugo Ballin, prizewinner a year ago, a 
coming figure, has the same desire for 
the moving composition in the “Three 
Ages,” with its three figures, what people 
call rich in color. When Kenyon Cox 
addresses himself to this task he paints a 
nude figure, faultless in its absolute 
knowledge, “The Silver Hand-glass.” It 
is the imaginative use of air, light and 
color, their use and union, which gives 
charm to Miss Lillian Genth’s figures “In 
a Garden” or the charactered head and 
figure in “Under the Willows.” At the 
Academy one still sees the very satisfac- 





ord of a strange life in the Indian studies 
of E. Irving Couse. What moves, how- 
ever, is the simple, steadfast realism of 
the swaying back of the nude figure of a 
woman combing her hair, in J. R. Hop- 
kins’ “In the Morning.” 

Exactly as historical pictures or the 
ones from play or novel have gone—how 
they thronged the galleries forty or fifty 
years ago! where are they now?—so in 
some two hundred landscapes there is not 
one which portrays a single spot because 
it is that spot. Not one gathers any in- 
terest from its title. E. W. Redfield is 
unquestionably the foremost figure in 
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landscape in this exhibition. His narrow 
range is accompanied by simplicity, and if 
he repeats the same note, it is as agree- 
able at every repetition as the trill of the 
song-sparrow. Whether it is a noble and 
elevated composition like ‘The Elm,” or 
a less canvas, there is always—though it 
be only an empty street in the snow— 


mastery of obstacles, still on these walls. 

The American landscape steadily turns 
to sweep and breadth. Albert L. Groll 
sees Arizona in terms of extension. “The 
Phantom Ship” (Coleridge’s) goes back 
in the hands of Eliot Candee Clark to the 
formula Thomas Moran uses in “Venice.” 
The green bulk of “Canaan Mountain,” 





THE OLD WILLOWs 


By H. Bolton Jones, N. A. 


National Academy of Design 


that sense of the actual air which is the 
desire of the modern painter. How 
much it can do is apparent in Childe Has- 
sam’s white New England church, bare, 
but painted with exquisite skill. 

Yet how many poorer pictures, with a 
nude figure among the trees, Mr. Hassam 
has sc!d since he painted this marvelous 


a prize winner by Emil Carlsen, goes 
back, too, to earlier molds. There is a 
plain tendency towards the solidity of 
the past. When Charles Rosen sees 
“Floating Ice” in the Delaware—a little 
with Redfield’s eyes—and gives the bank 
a vigorous sense of being a resisting 
bank, or Mrs. Brewster feels the dull col- 
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ored, hill-beset Hudson, or young Guy 
C. Wiggins—the father, Carleton Wiggins 
exhibiting here, too—sees “Sand-dunes 
in Long Island,” it is the key of those 
who return from the mere shimmer of 
recent years to the view of fifty years 
ago. There remain certain men like 
Frank Bushnell, J. B. Bristol, W. A. Cof- 
fin, Bruce Crane, Charles Warren Eaton, 
Ben Foster, Birge Harrison, W. H. Howe, 
W. H. Low, G. W. Maynard, J. Francis 
Murphy, Walter L. Palmer, George H. 
Smillie, and D. B. Williams, whose work 
year by year is constant and convincing. 
All that can be said has been said on their 
work, and it is none the less good because 
it has its place. On the other hand, when 
a young artist suddenly takes an assured 
place with the atmosphere and sentiment 
of so simple a canvas as “Cows—After- 
noon,” by Miss Mary Smythe Perkins, 
the thing is notable since it means one 
artist more. 

The portraits make very little impres- 
sion in this exhibition, partly because they 
all stand for good money. They are 
commercial. Mr. W. M. Chase has been 
a bit hard on President Taylor of Vassar, 
and Mr. Sargent’s Endicott Peabody 
makes the impression it did in Philadel- 
phia, of complete accuracy. Irving R. 
Wiles’s “Julia Marlowe as Viola” ought 
not to have been exhibited. It is a fail- 
ure, and Mr. Wiles must have known it. 
Robert Henri appears in an altogether 
new manner in putting Colonel David 
Perry into a shining brand-new uniform. 
Has Mr. Henri decided no longer to let 
the figure stand behind the canvas? It 
is pleasant to see Charles Y. Turner, who 
worked out that admirable color scheme 
in the Buffalo Exposition, after painting 
a quarter of a century, strike out a 
piquant “Portrait Study” of a man with a 
cigar, direct and effective, if pale in color 
and accented in outline. W. V. Scheville 
takes his definite place as a new man 
with one of those “likeness” portraits of 
the pianist Safonoff, which catches the 
eye. Robert Vonnoh, who has exhibited 
little of late, draws with fastidious care 
and a somewhat detached sympathy Mrs. 
Vonnoh, still known as Bessie Potter in 
her statuettes. But on the portrait, the 
sensitive critic stays his hand. It is pretty 
serious business spoiling a portrait for the 
purchaser by touching up some casual 
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lack in a sharp sentence or paragraph. 
The sculpture of this exhibition has 
two discoveries. Mrs. Bryson Burroughs 
(Edith Woodman Burroughs), who re- 
turns to her work after some ten years, 
adds another to the American women 
successful in giving the statuette quality. 
I more than half believe all Tanagra fig- 
urines were by women. A statuette is 
not a small statue any more than a minia- 
ture is a small painting. Mrs. Burroughs 
understands this. Her “Circe,” which 
wins the Julia A. Shaw prize (women 
only), is a piquant nude a few inches high, 


PORTRAIT 
By Hugh H. Breckenridge 


Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts 


instinct with malicious mischief, which 
suffuses the whole flexed figure. Mrs. 
Burroughs has struck out a distinct, if 
miniature, genre. Miss Abastenia St. 
Leger Eberle is a young woman who has 
only to go forward to achieve. She has 
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LE VIEUX CALVI 


By Alexandre Nozal 


taken a subject like the “coal-picker” and 
given the bent old woman pathos and ac- 
tion. She has crowded effective knowl- 
edge into an Indian fighting an eagle, 
though those big birds strike wing-blows ; 
they do not flutter. But the thing has 
life. 

The Pennsylvania Academy exhibition 
of water colors opens a new chapter in 
the display of an art transformed in ten 
years. After a century of washes the 
use of water color has taken a leap back 
to the period before oils appeared in art. 
The change has given a new medium, al- 
ways kept alive and recognized in France, 
but discarded in England and this country 
for almost a century as “illegitimate.” 
Everybody has used water color in child- 
hood, and is well aware that you can 
carry a bubble of a wet brush over paper 
and have transparent color, or paint solid 
and put in white instead of letting the 
paper show. This last continental 
method has swept over this country. 
Water color, from being close to a toy, 
has become a new art. The Academy has 
brought over a group of Frenchmen, 
Ménard, La Touche, Nozal, Simon and 
Payret-Dortail. It is depressing to see 
how weighty they are. The Americans 


are as technically skilled, but they are not 
as effective in using their technique. The 
difference, alas, is like that between some 
fields of English and American letters. I 
suddenly and unwillingly see, as I com- 
pare them with these dark-toned, effec- 
tive and well-trained Frenchmen, the 
provincial note in more than one Ameri- 
can I have greatly admired. I felt the 
same thing when French architectural 
drawing hung side by side with our own 
last year in the T-Square Club exhibition. 
The American work was weak. 

This is by no means true of the exhi- 
bition as a whole. When Cecilia Beaux, 
Mary Cassatt, T. W. Dewing, D. W. 
Tryon, Childe Hassam or Ross Turner 
address themselves to water color or pas- 
tel, one need fear no comparison. But 
the Frenchmen are certainly different as 
they hang side by side. Besides displaying 
the artists just cited in a medium with 
which one does not associate them, there 
is also in this exhibition the happy re- 
sult of bringing groups by a number of 
artists which illustrate method as nothing 
else can. These mediums, water color and 
pastel, have evidently a new dawn of 
color before them, a new field of direct 
impression of instant view, apparent in 
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the flowers of Genjiro Yeto, the Mexican 
sketches of S. Walter Norris, the land- 
scapes of W. L. Lathrop, J. Henry Moser, 
Lizbeth C. Hunter, H. H. Breckenridge, 
the prints of Ethel Mars and the sketches 
of Edna Boxer Hopkins and M. H. 
Squire. I do not know where effects like 
these can be matched. 

The amazing aspect of this brilliant 
exhibition is the way in which, in this 
fresh, new medium, personality is felt as 
it is not in the oils in New York. How 
penetrating the high religious mysticism 
of Henry McCarter in the “Ship of Si- 
lence!” Tone is doubtless too much 
won by sand-paper; but landscape after 
landscape is unhackneyed. Color may 
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riot in a man like Dodge MacKnight ; but 
it is perpetually present in this exhibition, 
in sheer beauty like a rug-pattern. The 
portrait has the same open-eyed direct- 
ness, or there are by Miss Gertrude Part- 
ington etched heads full of subtle beauty. 
These, like Mrs. Philip Hale’s pencilled 
heads, or like Charles H. Woodbury’s 
smashing waves and Thornton Oakley’s 
swaying movement on railroad tracks, 
suggest how in this new freedom the deli- 
cacy of one sex and the vigor of the other 
express themselves. There are moments 
when you look about on these water col- 
ors and feel that for our world oils have 
no longer a message. Their voice is not 
heard. 


Cowper 


By Mary Coles Carrington 


HE loom is silent, and the tangled thread 
Shows only here and there a glint of gold; 
A dim confusion reigns where, fold on fold, 
A many colored fabric once was spread. 
Yet who can say the glory that is fled 
Could teach us half of what we now behold, 
Or lead us—ere the tristful tale is told— 
To pity, love, revere the holy dead? 
Most gentle spirit, if thou may’st, descend 
On some faint zephyr to this dull abode, 
Where wearied heart and brain with care contend, 
And whisper, “Courage!” lest beneath the load 
I sink and falter, e’en though near the end, 
And, once astray, seek vainly for the road. 
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II. Loches and Chenonceaux 


By Anne M. Earle 


that the French chateaux express 
the social genius, the art impulse 
of the Renaissance. They are 
filled with the ghosts of beautiful women 
and courtly men, who stood in the way 
of ambitious ministers, or crossed the 
wills of imperious mistresses, or fell out 


| T has been said, and with truth, 
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of the grace of frivolous and fickle kings. 
And yet Touraine and the country of the 


THE TOMB OF AGNES SOREL—LOCHES 


side—that of a 
charming, somewhat prosaic, sweetness. 
But one does not find this in Loches, in 
some respects the most interesting of all 


Loire have another 


the chateaux. The little journey by the 
side of the winding Indre is very pretty, 
through a level country-side more ver- 
dant than that about Tours. Ancient ab- 
beys, churches, brown-roofed cottages 
abound. We pass Montbazon, a tower- 
ing donjon-keep crowning a neighboring 
height ; the roof is gone and the chateau 
itself is in ruins, but from the summit, 
placed at one angle of the frowning walls, 
the brooding figure of the Virgin Mother 
of Lourvois seems to breathe upon the 
beautiful sunlit valley a peace that can 
never be broken. 

It is Saturday, and the peasants are 
en route, their dazzlingly white, daintily 
embroidered caps forming quite a feature 
in the landscape. Still further on we see 
many of the two-wheeled carts, so com- 
mon in Touraine, filled with merry parties 
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bound for the nearest village. At last, 
the little train, which has been dawdling 
through the fields and vineyards, comes 
to a stop, and we are at Loches, the an- 
cient town clustered at the foot of the 
castle, which looms up nearly two hun- 
dred feet into the sunshine. We enter, 
and mount by many a winding stair to the 
summit, to find ourselves in a garden, 
containing the most enchanting box- 
edged walks, and shrubbery cut in quaint, 
fantastic shapes—and what a view we 
have from this fair garden-terrace, hung 
as it were in mid air! This is the most 
beautiful, perhaps, in old Touraine. 

As for the castle, whose frowning bat- 
tlements have withstood many an as- 
sault from the early part of the fifteenth 
century to the Revolution, the gem of 
it all is the tomb of Agnes Sorel, to whom 





A DUNGEON—LOCHES 


the name of Charles VII naturally at- 
taches itself. There, in a tiny chapel in 
her own tower, with her small, fine hands 
crossed on her breast, and two lambs at 
her feet, she lies in her dainty robes, as 
though sleeping, an expression of perfect 
peace on her exquisite face. “Angels all 
glorious watch at her. head,” a little 
kneeling angel at either side of her. Two 
women played the most important parts 
in the life of Charles VII—Joan of Arc 
and Agnes Sorel. 

We enter the dungeons of Loches, at 
an incredible distance below the daylight. 
They were a favorite resource of Louis 
XI, and were for the most part con- 
structed by him. Down, down into the 
very midst of the earth it seemed—nar- 
row passages, ladders, ropes, torches, iron 
gates with ponderous locks, all in almost 
impenetrable darkness. We enter the 
prison, where Ludovico Sforza, Duke of 
Milan, was confined for twelve long 
years, and in which he died; it is cold, 


dark, and unutterably horrible. What 
thoughts of his luxurious Court at Milan, 
and its gorgeous pageants devised by 
Leonardo da Vinci, the greatest and 
most versatile genius of the Renaissance, 
and of his young wife, Beatrice d’Este, 
one of the most brilliant and beautiful 
women of her time, must have haunted 
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Sforza during these interminable years. 
We read, roughly carved on the wall, his 
own words: “I bear in prison for my 
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One of the famous chimneys of the Chateaux, 


device that I arm myself with patience 
because of the suffering I have been made 
to endure.” Many were the prisoners, a 
long and sad procession, who lived and 
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THE MOAT—CHENONCEAUX 


died at Loches. From the literary point 
of view the greatest was Philippe de 
Comines, historian and_memoir-writer in 
the days of Louis XI, who was impris- 
oned here for eight months. We can 
read his inscription on the wall: “I have 
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sometimes repented for having spoken, 
never for having kept silence!” 

3ut time passes, we must leave Loches 
and its horrors for Chenonceaux, that 
fairy-like mansion, true flower of the 
French Renaissance in Old Touraine! 














Does not the very name represent, not 
feudal strength of tower and fortress, not 
the din of arms and fury of combat, but a 
pleasure-house built solely to delight and 
entrance all beholders. It has been de- 
scribed a thousand times by artist, 
romance-writer and poet, but no descrip- 
tion can adequately picture this beautiful 
structure. The gardens are a blaze of 
color, laid out in formal fashion, the Par- 
terre de Diane brilliant with beds of gera- 
nium, heliotrope and roses. Long alleys 
of trees meet in great arches, and form 
enchanting vistas a mile or more in length 
wherever we turn; and beyond, for many 
a league, stretches the beautiful park. 

Think of the audacity of building a 
chateau over a river—and yet, that has 
been done here. The arches span the 
Cher in many a graceful curve, extending 
to the other bank; and upon this long 
bridge, as it were, Chenonceaux has been 
built. Between these arches flow the 
shining waters, just as when they re- 
flected the fascinations of Diane de Poi- 
tiers in her favorite dress of black and 
silver; the beauty of Marguerite de 
Valois, and of Mary Stuart; or the wily 
face of Catharine de Médicis, as she 
pulled the strings and made the puppets 
dance as she willed, be they kings, nobles 
or fair women of that most luxurious, gay 
and wicked court. The inimitable facade, 
with its carvings and heraldic devices ; the 
chapel, moat and drawbridge—each has 
its own beauty, its own charm. The 
facade of this chateau is especially 
worthy of careful study, for it is here 
that richness of ornamentation is at its 
height. It is, in truth, one of the most 
finished things in Touraine. The high- 
pitched roof contains hooded windows of 
beautiful design, elaborately carved ; their 
pinnacles of iron-work rise like shortened 
spires, and the beauty is enhanced by a 
high grating of intricately wrought 
metal. 

It has been well said that the whole 
structure has a festive air, the atmosphere 
of a social life which was always en féte, 
urbane, polished, elegant. 

It is eas¥ for us to recall the vanished 
splendor of that gay, elaborately-dressed 
period in these beautiful rooms; to look 
out of these windows, and think we catch 
glimpses of courtiers and ladies-in-wait- 
ing walking through the formal gardens 
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and linger: in the Parterre de Diane. 
What a L..kground for love-making, 
for romantic comedy, this castle rising 
out of the clear water, the Italian gar- 
dens, the great circling woods, the soft 
singing Cher, with its flowery banks! 
Chenonceaux became a brilliant Salon 
under the care and influence of its owner, 
a certain charming and intellectual Mad- 
ame Dupin; the best society that ever 
assembled here was collected during the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and it 
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became the rendezvous of the highest 
representatives of literature and good 
manners. The half century that preceded 
the French Revolution might be called 
the golden age, and what brilliant and de- 
lightful conversation must have mingled 
with the liquid murmur of the river, when 
one remembers that among the guests 
were Buffon, Montesquieu, Lord Boling- 
broke, Rousseau, Voltaire, Madame de 
Luxembourg, Madame de Rohan, and 
many others of their distinguished con- 
temporaries. 

Rousseau was young then, and but lit- 
tle known. He was tutor to the Dupin’s 
son for a very little time; at the end of 
eight days he declared nothing would in- 
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duce him to continue the di Madame 
Dupin, beautiful and brilliaut, made the 
young philosopher her secretary and her 
husband’s. The secretary, however, had 
a good time at Chenonceaux; in his diary 
he writes, “We spent the autumn in Tour- 
aine at the royal chateau, and amused 
ourselves greatly in this fine spot—the 
living was of the best, and I became fat 
as a monk!” 

Rousseau studied chemistry and made 
music. They sang his compositions and 
played his comedy in the little theater of 
the chateau, and for the young wife of 
Madame Dupin’s son Rousseau wrote 
“Emile”—but that was later. 

Fortunately, the French Revolution 
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spared the chateau. What would we not 
have lost if, like so many other exquisite 
memorials of the Renaissance, it had been 
mutilated or destroyed. On the other 
side of the sea much disappoints; often 
we travel long and weary miles, only to 
find the ideal far exceeds the real. But 
this is not true of Touraine; it is more 
full of the glamor of the ancient days 
than can be imagined. And as one recalls 
Amboise, with its sinister beauty; the 
somber dungeons of Loches; Blois, heart 
of the old French monarchy; and the 
fairy-palaces of Azay-le-Rideau and Che- 
nonceaux, a lasting impression is carried 
away of inimitable charm, grace—in a 
word perfection. 


Weeds 
By Isabel S. Mason 


*Neath a scorching sun; 


R AGGED outlaws, standing strong, 


Redroot, aster, golden-rod, 
Sturdy every one. 
Roadside tramps of gypsy blood, 
Nettle and vervain ; 
Smiling, happy, ’neath the dust 
And the travel stain. 


Seedy socialist, upsprung 
From the lowest rank ; 

Burdock bold, and mullein stalk, 
Over cleft and bank. 

Thistle, teasel, dandelion, 
Holding all their own; 

Though the voice of man may greet 
In no gentle tone. 


Yarrow head and carrot lace, 
Over hill and dale; 

\Vith the flag of woodbine, flung 
Free o’er fence and rail; 

Outlaws, gypsys, every one; 
Yet for me indeed, 

Country roads would lose their charm, 


If bereft of weed. 
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The Craving for Print 





By Edgar Jepson 


Author of “The Admirable Tinker’ 


century disease. At least I never 

observed the symptoms of it in 

anyone in the nineteenth century. 
I believe, however, that its growth began 
toward the end of last century; for I 
observed it first in 1900; and it was in so 
developed a form that it could hardly 
have been the growth of a few months. 
A friend of mine was the sufferer; and I 
first noticed it in a curious fidgetiness he 
displayed. He was a man of a placid, 
plethoric tendency, who had once been 
of an unimpeachable calm. Now, when- 
ever he came round to my rooms in the 
Temple to talk to me he would talk in 
an uncomfortable, absent-minded way, 
and fuss and fret about the room. He 
did not seem to be quite under his own 
control; and I wondered whether he were 
in some trouble of money or the heart. 
I had observed this fidgetiness and won- 
dered what caused it several times be- 
fore I discovered what ailed him. Then 
one day I was watching him more closely ; 
and I observed that when he picked up 
a book and opened it his uneasiness at 
once left him, and he was again a calm, 
unruffled man. After a glance at the 
print his ideas seemed to flow more 
freely, and he talked more readily. Now 
and again he seemed to refresh himself 
by a glance at the printed page. I 
thought I was on the track of something 
new; and I watched him on two other 
occasions, knowing what to look for. 


T HE craving for print is a twentieth- 





On both occasions the same thing hap- 
pened. Then I began to experiment upon 
him. I denuded my room of stray 
books; and when I next heard his knock 
I locked up the bookshelves, and the 
newspapers lying about I threw into the 
next room. His uneasiness was extreme; 
his talk was halting indeed. I watched 
him with great interest. At last the un- 
easiness suddenly left him; he sidled into 
an arm-chair by the fire, picked up from 
the hearth a piece torn from a news- 
paper, and read a few lines. It cleared 
his mind; and he talked easily once more. 

It seemed a rather absurd craving to 
assail a human being; and I supposed 
that my friend was exceptional, or that 
it might be pure fancy on my part. I 
thought little more of it for a couple of 
years. Then one day I was taking tea 
with a lady; two or three other callers 
were there, among them a leading literary 
Englishwoman. The only piece of printed 
matter in sight was a paper devoted to 
women’s sports and dress and the por- 
traits of the fashionable—the last kind 
of paper a literary woman cares about. 
Four times during the hour I was there 
the literary woman, apparently uncon- 
sciously, under an impulsion, broke off 
her talk, rose, walked across the room, 
read a few lines of the paper, went back 
to her seat, and began talking again. 
There was no doubt in my mind that she 
had to; that the paper drew her to it. 
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After that I began to look about me 
in earnest for signs of this craving for 
print. I found them everywhere. Not 
only were literary folk affected by it, but 
to all seeming, most intelligent people. 
I observed that the people in trains, or 
cars, making their short journeys home 
to the suburbs after the day’s work, if 
they looked at all intelligent, seemed 
bound to strain their eyes in the bad light, 
poring over some ill-printed newspaper 
or cheap weekly. More often than not 
the papers were morning papers, crum- 
pled from having been already read. The 
readers seemed to suffer from the uneasi- 
ness which marks the craving; two 
friends, meeting in a train, could not talk 
comfortably together without unfolding 
their papers and taking snatches of print 
as they talked. Only the young men and 
maidens and middle-aged men seem so 
afflicted; the old people sit quiet with 
their thoughts, or talk, or watch their 
fellow-travelers. 

The worst of it was that I found that 
I suffered from the craving myself. It 
was hard for me to sit quiet in an easy 
chair and smoke and muse. Always I 
wanted to be reading something, to be 
reading any trivial stuff rather than noth- 
ing at all. When at last, having satis- 
fied myself that there was really such a 
craving, I discussed the matter with my 
friends. Most of them came to admit 
that they did indeed suffer from it, that 
they could not sit quiet and think; that 
this craving came upon them and they 
had to read. It did not matter much 
what they read; practically anything, ad- 
vertisements even, would stay the crav- 
ing. 

Reading is without doubt an excellent 
thing; but it would seem that there is a 
danger of its leading to a print habit 
which is bad. We seem to be suffering 
from a plethora of printed matter. I 
find it very hard to break myself of the 
continual craving for it, to acquire the 
power of being able to sit quiet and just 
think. Yet that is a most valuable power. 
After all, though you get knowledge 
from books, you do not want to be always 
at them. The digestion of that knowl- 
edge and the wisdom which comes from 
it are only attained by self-communion. 
The race is losing that power; excess in 
reading is destroying it. 


Of Things Modern 


By Robert Boylston Beach 


IME’S spirit is a restless one that 
never ages. There is no fixity in 
the universe—only evolution. But 
with our small vision we fail quite 

to comprehend this big truth, and so rear 
our cities and our philosophies, fancying 
that we have built upon a foundation of 
enduring rock which neither wind nor 
tide can erode. Thus we remain awhile, 
believing in the permanence of the things 
that are, till suddenly we are awakened 
by a trembling deep in the earth, while 
our walls come clattering about us. We 
behold the old order vanishing, and see 
with dismay the crumbling of minarets 
and spires which we had thought pierced 
the clouds. Then it is we recognize the 
working of the law of unrest, which is 
ever shattering the old that the new may 
spring up. 

The present seems to mark one of 
these epochs of change. There are por- 
tents in the heavens and murmurings ip 
the earth. Once more the old is giving 
way, while on the highroad we hear the 
clanking tread of new conquerors. 

There have been prophets delivering 
their message to ears long heedless. 
There was Walt Whitman, who had cour- 
age to believe in himself and his inspira- 
tion when the world called him a mad- 
man. There was Richard Wagner, whose 
strange music was first ridiculed, then 
worshiped. To-day we have a Richard 
Strauss daring more than the mighty 
Richard of Weimar, and we discover that, 
reaching across oceans and continents, 
and spanning the gulf between tone- 
poetry and word-poetry, there is a kin- 
ship, yes, a blood relationship, binding the 
works of the new wizard of the orchestra 
and those of the plowman poet. 

Consider the short stories of Rudyard 
Kipling, another hewer in the wilderness. 
Their virile strength fell, not so many 
years ago, with a shock upon emasculated 
ears. Yet the time was ripe for innova- 
tions, and they conquered. How differ- 
ent, and yet how like, is the work of 
Maxim Gorky. Remote as noon and 
midnight in the doctrines they preach. yet 
the art of these men is characterized by 
the same mastery of subject, the same 
vivid touch which gives life to dead print. 
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And Joseph Conrad, old in experience of 
the sea, but young in strength—what 
prose he writes! It is symphonic prose, 
rivaling in English the perfection of Flau- 
bert’s French; yet it is individualized with 
a new spirit, the spirit of the times, vig- 
orous, rebellious, the same that we find 
in Kipling’s pages, the same that throbs 
in the delirious tone-visions of Strauss. 
The new century is finding its voice! 
The modern pace is swift—even reck- 
less. You hear the din of enterprise, feel 
the pressure of necessity. The present 
speech is direct, uncompromising, rough 
with the marks of the axe that has cut 
away the dead wood. We turn the novel’s 
cover in vain search for the time-hallowed 
preface. Even the dedication, most 
sacred of conventions, has frequently 
given place to a void page. In the body 
of the book the padding has been severely 
excised, even at the risk of jerks and the 
neighboring of unrelated subjects. The 
modern’s pen is impatient of unessentials, 
is rebellious against form and precedent. 
It is a literary crime, these days, to tell 
the reader what, with ordinary percip- 
ience, he may guess for himself. Against 
the laws of construction an anarchistic 
antagonism is the ruling spirit. ‘Your 
newest story begins anywhere and ends 
nowhere,” someone has put it, with more 
wit than accuracy. For we still recog- 
nize form, though not the arbitrary dic- 
tate of custom or the high-handed pro- 
nunciamento of the theorizer. We can 
smile now at the good people whose arti- 
cles of faith reassured them that a novel 
was not a novel when it did not open 
with several chapters of family history 
and close with a postludium upon the 
theme, “they lived happily ever after.” 
Intellect, too, is a factor we are ready 
to welcome. I find it a delight to delve 
into a new volume and discover that the 
author has credited me with brains. One 
tires of predigested brain-food as a con- 
stant diet. Sometimes they are obscure, 
these writers who shape the times— 
obscure to the lazy-minded. Thus Rud- 
yard Kipling; thus Henry James, whose 
intellectual prose finds a positive charm 
in the glamorous haze that rests upon it 
like summer mists. So also would Joseph 
Conrad’s lyric idiom lose much of beauty 
if translated into a style severely clear. 
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The heavy volumes of the olden time 
we used to read carelessly, and skim and 
skip. The new school demands our at- 
tention, and rewards us with directness. 
The last era was one of sentiment—some- 
times degenerating into sentimentality. 
The new promises that sentiment shall be 
ruled by reason. 

Withal, there is a reversion in the 
present drift. Our lungs are weary of 
the close, perfumed air of the drawing- 
room, and hunger for the sharp breath 
of the open. The primitive emotions— 
nature is always primal—seem more real 
than those cloaked in convention. There 
is somewhere in the human heart a love 
of strength, big and mighty, and a con- 
tempt for the pampered and sickly hot- 
house growth. There is also a love of 
primitive truth, the naked truth, stripped 
bare of the conventional garb we put 
upon it, in pharisaic modesty, as though 
it were ugly and foul. 

It is a profound earnestness of pur- 
pose in the search of truth that is to 
characterize the artistic products of the 
new era. Unfettered by blind worship of 
precedent, strong with a first-hand knowl- 
edge of life, militant in the cause of hu- 
manity—thus men will apply themselves 
to their creative labors, fired with the 
spirit of things modern. 


Society—As Written 
By Edith Harman Brown 


pressed somewhere in print that 
the type of American hero to which 
the women novelists of this coun- 
try treat us—and those foreigners who 
look to our writers as social guides—is 
a very poor sort of specimen, indeed. 
This comment awakes a dormant train 
of thought, which has been dozing in the 
gray matter of that portion of the reading 
public that comes into actual contact with 
the regulations of New York’s best so- 
ciety. The thought is this: that, with one 
or two rare exceptions, the creators of 
these numerous so-called “society” novels 
are onlookers, or hearsay writers, rather 
than participants in the life which they 
attempt to portray. 
The result has been to spread broadcast 
a deceptive, kaleidoscopic view of a pack 
of tinsel-decked vaudeville performers, 


T HE opinion has recently been ex- 
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who pass as representatives of the inner 
social circle. 

As in the Bowery play the “elegant 
lady” on the stage proclaims her part by 
wearing a_ glittering dress of jet 
and diamonds, so in the “society” novel 
does the heroine insist that she is the “real 
thing” by reclining on satin cushions in 
a blue-silk matinée when she receives her 
men friends, and pressing an electric but- 
ton at all hours of the day for tea, cock- 
tails, or a change of gown. The maid 
exists, and the matinée exists, in the 
majority of the homes of New York’s 
minority, but the best society relegates 
them to the background. We are very 
weary of the French maid in these tales 
who refers to her mistress as “Madame” 
and suggests in stage accents that “if 
Madame would apply a leetle of ze rouge, 
it will nevaire be notice that she has not 
slept ;” and we are still more tired of the 
“immovable face of the English butler,” 
who “knew his place too well to smile.” 

The inevitable valet, too, who haunts 
the unmarried hero—the hero who now, 
forsooth, lives in “chambers” in New 
York! 

Could a census be taken of the men in 
New York City who keep private valets, 
even among the rich, the proportion would 
be found to be exceedingly small. Mas- 
culine America has not yet learned to be 
waited on without self-consciousness ; and 
the average rich man in this country 
would generally prefer to dress himself, 
so long as his clothes are well brushed, 
and his boots well blacked. If this were 
not the case, why so many itinerant valets 
and public bootblacks ? 

American democracy is not quite dead 
yet, we are happy to believe, and the aver- 
age American gentleman can still draw 
his own bath and put in his own shirt 
studs, albeit the latter feat be accompanied 
with profanity in many cases. There is 
remaining in his blood enough of the 
spirit of his forebears to prompt him to 
help himself whenever possible, and to 
dispense with unnecessary attendance. 

The novel that depends for local color 
on maid, massage, and blue matinée por- 
trays a type of heroine as unreal and as 
disagreeable as the caddish heroes to 
whom exception has been taken. There 
is something in the environment of these 
ladies that strongly suggests the environ- 





ment of a class of women who openly defy 
respectability. 

The “society” novel is probably the 
most widely read of all fiction, all over the 
country and by every class, whether fully 
comprehended or not. The shop-girl 
gloats in gazing on what she believes is 
a true picture of the great, happy, easy, 
féted life of the society woman. So this, 
she thinks, is how she spends her time! 
Plenty of money, and plenty of time! 
How glorious! And how does the perusal 
of these books shape her ambition? Is it 
likely to make her doubly contented to 
marry a man of her own class? Is not the 
whole tendency of these stories one to 
convey to the public an idea of the utter 
extravagance and moral irresponsibility 
among fashionable peopie, so that to be 
fashionable and at the same time 
“straight” is an unheard-of combination. 

What becomes, in these depictions of 
New York life, of the many New York 
women, born and bred among surround- 
ings of luxury, adhering to the social con- 
ventions—in so far as they do not con- 
flict with conscience—who always have 
been, and always will be, what is termed 
“fashionable,” and yet who are women of 
deep religious conviction, broad philan- 
thropy, and tremendous _ generosity? 
There are hundreds of women in this city 
to-day, mistresses of large establishments, 
who set a high moral code for their house- 
holds, and with whom Mrs. Grundy’s com- 
ments have little weight when a matter 
of right and wrong is involved. There are 
homes among New York’s rich and fash- 
ionable where domesticity and decency 
still reign—novelists to the contrary— 
where the parents are as truly in love 
with one another in middle life as in their 
days of courtship, where divorce is 
frowned upon in horror, and where duty 
toward God is more than an obsolete 
emotion. 

Such types are, it is very true, in the 
minority, and there is plenty of corrup- 
tion to justify some of the lime-light char- 
acters who pass before us in these tales. 
But we must have perspective in every 
picture. The darkness of the valley is not 
appreciable unless we have a glimpse of 
the distant rift. 

Hence we would appreciate a little vir- 
tue in high places and a sprinkling of fash- 
ionable respectability to offset the picture 
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of fast women and libertines who haunt 
these pages. In short, we want the pic- 
ture true. Let us know a little of the rich 
woman who rises long before midday, 
and is on “kindness bent” soon after 
breakfast, and of the man who has higher 
ambitions than to be a tailor’s model and 
a purloiner of other men’s wives. 

Surely the picture has for too long been 
wofully one-sided. 


‘‘Don't Read This’’ 
By Edgar S. Nash 


back a generation will recall that 

the advertising man felt he had 

achieved the height of his calling 
when he printed a long advertisement 
headed “Don’t Read This,” and exploiting 
in fine type the merits of “Perkins Pre- 
servative Pellets, which prevent the pangs 
of pain and preserve every partaker to a 
patriarch’s age.” 

It was a primitive appeal to the public’s 
curiosity. It served its purpose at the 
time, but has long since been relegated 
to the almost forgotten past. 

Now, however, it has been unearthed 
by the press-agent of a publishing house. 


T HOSE whose memory can _ hark 
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It has been dressed in newer and more 
up-to-date garments, and in every news- 
paper that prints book reviews we learn 
that a well-known writer has brought out 
a book which should not be seen in any 
library, private or public. The press agent 
—for surely this is the work of a crafty 
advertising man—practically gets the re- 
viewer to head his review “Don’t Read 
This,” and then to give a column or two 
in reviewing the book. 

What purpose does it all serve? Will 
it arouse the reader’s curiosity to such a 
point that the book will achieve a “suc- 
cess?” Hardly. A few seekers after the 
salacious mav buy, only to be disappointed 
in the book’s tameness. Discriminating 
readers, whose endorsement is really 
worth while, will avoid the book and will 
see that it finds no place on their library 
table. They will but deplore, as they pass 
on, the fall of a former idol, who thus 
demonstrates unequivocally that his feet 
were merely made of clay. 

If it were necessary to the development 
of the literary cosmos that the present 
generation should produce such charac- 
teristically egoistic writers as Oscar 
Wilde and G. Bernard Shaw, we certainly 
want no more. 


For Reflection 


By Carl Culver Wiggin 


To reflect, 


W HEN you pause before Life’s glass 


And reflection clearly shows 


A defect, 


Do not straight the glass abuse. 
Do not sulk and get “the blues’”— 
There’s no surer way to lose 


Self respect. 


Just brace up and look again, 


Head erect; 


Strive to get on speaking terms with 


That defect. 


Then blame self and put to rout 


’ 


Sulks and “‘blues’ 


and foolish doubt ; 


Spare the Glass and you'll win out. 


Thus reflect. 














The Book Outlook 


More Publications Announced for Spring Issue 


The John C. Winston Company have 
ready Dulcibel, by the late Henry Peter- 
son, a story illustrated by Howard Pyle. 

2K ok ok 


A novel purported to contain a true 
“creation” is Prophet’s Landing, by Edwin 
Asa Dix, soon to be issued by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. It is a story of New 
England life and manners. 

. =< 


Before sailing for Europe in the latter 
part of March, Professor Charles G. D. 
Roberts saw the manuscript of his next 
book safe in the hands of the printers. 
The volume contains a collection of ani- 
mal stories, and is called Haunters of the 
Silences. (L. C. Page & Co.) 


* *« * 


Arthur W. Marchmont has a new tale 
through F. A. Stokes Company, called 
In the Cause of Freedom, a story of Rus- 
sia. 

i 

A novel with a rather unusual interest 
is Davenport, by Albert Kinross. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. will publish it. 

* * x 

Marjorie Bowen, the young English 
writer whose Viper of Milan called forth 
so much comment, has another novel al- 
most ready, The Master of Stair. This is 
a story of the father of Nancy Stair, cele- 
brated in Mrs. Elinor McCartney Lane’s 
novel of that name. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.) 

* * * 

A novel of the San Francisco earth- 
quake has been written by Sara Dean. 
Its title is Travers, and F. A. Stokes 
Company will issue it. 

* ok * 

Morley Roberts’ new book will be The 
Flying Cloud, a sea story of strong char- 
acteristics. (L. C. Page & Co.) 

ok * ca 

It is interesting to note that George 
Newnes’ Sons, of London, have recently 
issued another volume of essays by Fiona 
MacLeod, Where the Forest Murmurs. A 
review of this delightful volume will ap- 





pear in THE Book News Monvuty for 
June. 

F. A. Stokes Company will soon pub- 
lish a novel by Myra Geraldine Gross, 
The Star of Valhalla. It is a story of the 
Christianizing of Norway. 

*K *K * 

The Lady of the Blue Motor is once more 
an automobile story, by Sidney Pater- 
noster. L. C. Page & Co. will issue it. 

* ok x 

A new novel by C. N. and A. M. Wil- 
liamson is about ready, The Princess Vir- 
ginia. (McClure, Phillips & Co.) 

An effort in collaboration is Langford 
of the Three Bars, by Kate and Virgil D. 
Boyles. It is a tale of South Dakota in 
the days of the “rustlers.” (A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.) 

The big book of next autumn will be 
The Letters of Queen Victoria, which Mr. 
John Murray will issue in England in 
three volumes, and which will have an 
American edition. 

The Higher Ministries of Recent English 
Poetry grew out of the Chautauquan lec- 
tures delivered by Frank W. Gunsaulus. 
It will be published in book form by the 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 

A delightful story of Sussex is prom- 
ised in The Traveller’s Joy, a tale rich in 
nature love and poetic romance. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 


HK ok 
Nineveh and Other Poems is a new vol- 
ume, by George Sylvester Vierek. It 


will be published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 

In the “Little Pilgrimage” series L. C. 
Page & Co. will issue The Italian Lakes, 
by W. D. McCracken, with numerous 
reproductions from photographs. 

*K *K 

An educational book designed for 

general reading finds its almost ideal 
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form in A History of Comparative Litera- 
ture, by a Frenchman of the name of 
Loliée. It has an introduction by M. 
Gréard, an academician, and is translated 
into English by Douglas Power. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons). 

‘ & & 

The Lord Viscount Falkland may not 
mean much to the average reader. But 
Falkland was a man of remarkable parts 
and engaging personality. He was slain 
in the battle of Newbury, and was 
mourned over England as a statesman, 
poet and gallant soldier. J. A. K. Mar- 
riott has written an interesting and in- 
structive work on Falkland and His Times 
that general readers will do well to be- 
come acquainted with. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons will publish it. 

* ok Ox 

The Works of Charles Dickens are to be 
issued by the John C. Winston Company 
in an Illustrated Handy Pocket Edition, 
in twenty volumes. The books are 
small, neatly bound, and printed on fine, 
thin paper. 

ok * * 


Dante and His Italy, by Rev. Canon 
Lonsdale Ragg, pictures medieval life 
and Italian life in the immediate period 
of the poet in a very pleasing way, with 
care for accuracy of fact and keen schol- 
arly appreciation. G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
publish the book. 


* * x 


One of the most important books of 
the summer will be England and the Eng- 
lish, by Ford Madox Hueffer, a series of 
studies comprising: “The Soul of Lon- 
don,” “The Heart of the Country,” and 
“The Spirit of the People.” These were 
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published separately in England, and are 
now to be collected. (McClure, Phillips 
& Co.) 


* *K * 


B. L. Putnam-Weale is an authority in 
matters Eastern. His volume of Jndis- 
creet Letters from Peking wiil be published 
very shortly. This gives the story of the 
siege of the Legations in Peking. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


ok XK ok 


A new volume in the Illustrated Photo- 
gravure Books, published by the John C. 
Winston Company, will be The Philip- 
pines: Under Spanish and American Rules, 
by C. H. Forbes-Lindsay, author of The 
Panama Canal. 

_ -. 


Travel books of the early summer in- 
clude A Trip to the Orient, by Robert 
Urie Jacob. There are nearly two hun- 
dred illustrations from photographs in 
the volume. (The John C. Winston 
Company. ) 

* * * 

Among Dodd, Mead & Company’s 
books for spring publication is The 
Whirlpool of Europe, by Archibald R. and 
E. M. Colquhoun. The sub-title is “Aus- 
tria-Hungary and the Habsburgs.” 

2 

Martin Hume will have a delightful 
volume, Through Portugal, the record of 
a trip, enhanced by a wealth of historical 
lore and Mr. Hume’s customary style of 
literary treatment. (McClure, Phillips & 
Co.) 


* * * 
Rider Haggard has an historical work 


ready—The Real Louis XV. It will be 
issued by D. Appleton & Co. 


The Editor 


By Victor Lauriston 


OUTH angrily stared with eyes that were blind, 
For he cruel seemed with his chill regrets. 
Age knows that it owes him a thousand debts, 
And holds he was wondrous wise and kind. 














Felicity“ 


T will scarcely surprise those who 

have read Miss Laughlin’s novel- 

ettes, The Evolution of a Girl’s 

Ideal and When Joy Begins, to dis- 
cover that she has, in Felicity, accom- 
plished something at once charming and 
unusual. The work of some years is 
amply repaid in this first effort at a novel, 
for the book not only shows distinctive- 
ness in literary quality, but it combines 
with that a wholesomeness minus any 
hint of priggishness, and an entertaining 
power that does not always accompany 
trained literary effort. A broad sympa- 
thy, a sprightly humor, and a keen ob- 
servance of detail in character study 
mark Miss Laughlin’s effort. 

Yet to admire Felicity wholeheartedly 
is not to be oblivious to its faults, though 
these are of small consequence in the ag- 
gregate sum of its attributes. They con- 
sist of a certain trick of expression that 
is almost a mannerism, and of a slight 
looseness in construction that is doubt- 
less due to the fact that this is a first 
attempt at sustained fiction. Without 
the first Miss Laughlin would not be 
Miss Laughlin; the second is a fault 
easily to be corrected in future work. 

As to its virtues—Felicity makes a 
study of the heart life of an actress. No 
tawdry creature this, no narrative of 
midnight suppers, intrigues and cheap 
tragedy. The heroine is a dainty, lov- 
able girl, carefully reared, but histrionic- 
ally gifted. Coming under the influence 
of a famous comedian—a quaint and en- 
gaging philosopher—she is put upon the 
stage as a child; is taken off to attend 
boarding-school, returning again to take 





*FELICITY: THE MAKING OF A COMEDIENNE. 
By Clara E. Laughlin. Illustrated by Alice 
Barber Stephens. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 








up the regular routine of work that ends 
in her becoming a “star.” The events of 
the book have little to do with her stage 
triumphs; they have all to do with the 
development of the woman herself, with 
her life off the stage, with her loneliness 
in all her solitary grandeur, with her sub- 
mission to a natural, womanly bit of hero- 
worship, and with the final flowering of 
her deeply affectionate nature in a love 
that is beautifully poetic—the accom- 
plishment, in fact, of her real destiny. 

The fine flavor of the book lies in the 
gentle humor and tender philosophy of 
the “Old Man;” in the quaint rebellion 
of a woman, who, having tasted romance, 
has had it snatched away, and is deter- 
mined now to give her little niece a 
chance at a different calling; in the 
pathos of Felicity’s friendship for a cast- 
off “star”; in the inconsistency of Vin- 
cent’s ultimate act of heroism; and in the 
artistry by which a happy but perfectly 
logical ending, with the romance of Fe- 
licity and Morton, is brought about. 

For a well-written and delightful story 
that has life imprisoned in its pages, and 
is yet free of any coarseness whatever; 
that has a touch of bohemianism without 
loss of high spiritual ideal; and that 
sparkles with humor and is yet not 
ashamed of a tear, we cannot do other 
than recommend the reading of Felicity: 
the Making of a Comedienne. 


The Turn of the Balance* 


We are accustomed to gloomy tales of 
oppression in Russia; Brand Whitlock 
brings American Russianism home to us 
in a novel that is terribly grim in its calm 
statements of the truth, and is terribly 
strong in its impression of the disagree- 





*THE TuRN OF THE BALANcE. By 
Whitlock. The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 
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able phases of systems we continually and 
ignorantly boast of. 

The Turn of the Balance is not a 
pleasant book. The seeker after enjoy- 
ment had better let it alone. For the 
frivolous it can have no appeal. The 
railroad man of high official standing will 
call it a lie—for he will see himself in it. 
The political lawyer will brand it as in- 
famous libel—because he will recognize 
his own reflection too plainly. But the 
thoughtful reader, the private citizen 
upon whose toes it does not tread, will 
think it over, and will be the wiser for 
remembering it. He it is who will pity 
the poor German family, the father of 
whom loses his leg through the careless- 
ness of a railroad watchman; whose serv- 
ices of thirty-five years with the com- 
pany count for nothing by way of re- 
ward; whose suit for damages meets 
with nothing save failure. The pretty 
daughter is beguiled by the machinations 
of a rich young reprobate; the son falls 
in with a gang of thieves and serves scv- 
eral terms in prison; finally poverty 
works its way, the law clamors at the 
door to thrust them into the street. The 
door is found shut; the law breaks it 
open; the old father has cheated his 
enemy—they are all dead—wife and chil- 
dren with throats cut, the old man a sui- 
cide on the end of a short rope. 

There is a second picture—of a 
wealthy family. The mother, vain and 
weak, contributes to a son’s downfall; the 
father and daughter suffer together, for 
they alone among a class of selfish pleas- 
ure-seekers and money-grabbers recog- 
nize some of the truth, and shrink away 
from it in horror. They are handicapped ; 
their “set” is all against them; they strive 
in a measure to help—all futilely. The 
conditions are—what they are. Is Mr. 
Whitlock a pessimist? We think not. 
Why does he suggest no remedy? He 
is trying to work out his theory of cure 
in life; in his books he merely paints his 
pictures. Let him look who will—and 
ponder. 





Katherine* 


As a psychologicai surgeon E. Temple 
Thurston shows a wonderful skill and 
delicacy in the manipulation of his knife. 


*KATHERINE. By E. Temple Thurston. Har- 
per and Brothers. 
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He makes the incision without hesitancy ; 
he probes with perseverance and a will. 

Katherine, the book, contains no new 
story. Katherine, the heroine, is the 
woman straight descended from Eve. 
With the youthful scepticism common to 
the twentieth-century girl, who as a rule, 
knows too much of life, and is old in 
wisdom at twenty, she marries hastily 
and accommodatingly, deliberately set- 
ting aside her romantic ideals, and ac- 
cepting philosophically the comfortable- 
ness of a union of convenience. Every- 
thing that happens is natural. Her 
business-like husband fails to engage her 
sentiments sufficiently; a man of more 
leisure, and greater romantic art, steps 
in; things approach a crisis. An acci- 
dent limits her time of life to two 
years—according to the physicians; she 
plans to make the most of the brief 
period ; she is saved from a final false step 
just in time. Finally, after the doctors’ 
diagnosis has been proved incorrect, she 
begins to realize the worth of the man 
who is her husband, and everything 
comes to a satisfactory end—or rather 
the reader catches a glimpse of the happy 
beginning. 

The whole worth of the book lies in 
the excellence of the literary style, and 
in the artistic method of working out a 
story that required delicate handling to 
give it any distinction at all. 





Rebecca Once Again* 


Rebecca is her old quaint, charming 
self in the “new chronicles.” Just as im- 
aginative, just as clever, just as intense, 
just as much a leader of her kind. 

The wonderful part of it all is that 
Mrs. Riggs isn’t in the book at all. It’s 
just Rebecca and Aunt Miranda and the 
baby, and Mr. Aladdin, and some more. 
We made their acquaintance a little while 
ago; we are very happy to renew it now. 
We enjoy their simple, wholesome way 
of living; their flag raisings, their village 
gossip; the quiet events of their days. 
We go to amateur funerals, experimental 
prayer-meetings and other such “occa- 
sions,” and find ourselves most deeply 
interested. We give thanks for Re- 
becca’s permission to peep into her jour- 


*NEW CHRONICLES OF RepeccA. By Kate 
Douglas Wiggin. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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nal; we deplore with our little friend the 
everlastingness of porcupine quills; we 
“thrill” over the rescue of the flag by the 
State of Maine; we weep Rebecca-like 
tears because the baby is so summarily 
carried away. 

And we say good-bye hoping to see 
Rebecca very soon again, for we do con- 
fess our curiosity is aroused over the 
state of her heart and the attitude of that 
same dear Mr. Aladdin! 


The Quest* 


The Quest, a translation from the 
Dutch of Dr. Frederick Van Eeden’s 
De Kleines Johannes, is an imaginative 
piece of literature which scarcely permits 
of classification. In form it is a mingling 
of novel, epic, and fairy-tale, though its 
underlying truth is strongly ethical and 
philosophical. In parts it reminds the 
English reader of Peer Gynt, in its sym- 
bolism it recalls The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
and in its imagery and childlike fantasy 
it resembles Peter Pan. 

In many respects it is rather a remark- 
able book. The central figure through- 
out is little John, a seeker after truth. 
In the earlier chapters John seeks the 
answer to the great world-riddle in the 
fairy-world of his imagination, only to 
learn through sorrow that the solution 
must be found in suffering human nature. 

In part two, John travels about from 
place to place with his new guide, 
Markus, the scissors-grinder, the friend 
of the poor and distressed, in whose beau- 
tiful spirit of sacrifice and love is fore- 
shadowed the reincarnated Christ. But 
little John is not satisfied with this sordid 
life, as it appears to him, and in part 
three he seeks the world of beauty and 
refinement. 

The socialistic element is more strong- 
ly portrayed in this last portion, though 
it is the socialism of the Bible, of God, 
the founder of eternal justice, rather 
than of man, rich or poor. 

The volume closes with a peep into 
the future, one thousand years later :— 

“All races mingle. There is respect 
and peace between mankind and nature. 
There are no more cities but single 
houses extend along the sea.” And 


*TuHE Quest. By Frederick Van Eeden. John 
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crowning the dome of the great Temple 
of all ages, wherein the masters of music 
are given precedence over famous states- 
men and warriors, is inscribed in gold 
letters this proverb in Greek: 

“To the only God, who alone is the 
truth and Real Existence.” 

“And as the sun’s light touches the 
golden figure of the hour and the great 
bell strikes, all the nations of the world 
chant in unison their mighty chorus of 
thanks and of promise between God and 
man.” 


The Long Road* 


There is the heroic note of the epic in 
this narrative of the trials and the effects 
of the “long road,” that hard and bitter 
way into Siberia whither so many, inno- 
cent and harmless, are forced to go. 

The very simplicity of the manner in 
which Mr. Oxenham tells the story gives 
it a haunting impressiveness. Scenes 
all along the way fasten in the memory, 
from that of the little Katenka handing 
out her supper cake to the dirty small 
boy, starved and freezing, passing her 
door on his journey to exile, to the 
recognition by the broken-hearted Ivan 
of the little white owl—the one link be- 
tween him and the lonely graves on the 
snow-covered hillside. 

Truly, the call of the wild never com- 
pelled more insistently than the harrow- 
ing hunger and thirst for revenge that 
goaded Ivan to follow the trail of his op- 
pressor. 

And few more dramatic scenes have 
appeared in any fiction than that in which 
his hand is stayed by the memory of a 
dead child’s face recalled in the face of 
a child living. 

There is as wonderful a sense of atmos- 
phere in this novel of bleak Siberia as 
was in Robert Hichens’ great story of the 
hot Sahara. Here the cold freezes men’s 
blood, and the howl of the wolf and 
the wolf’s blood stir him to frenzy. The 
relentlessness of nature’s forces creeps 
into men’s hearts, and makes them hard. 

But with it all there is something 
sweetly pathetic in this story. No other 
Russian tale has excited such tender feel- 
ing or has left so deep an impression of 
the human quality of the suffering of this 
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unenlightened people. It is the note of 
quiet heroism, of a beautiful spiritual 
force working in spite of circumstances, 
that makes this novel more potent in its 
pitiful realism. 


Poison Island* 


Mr. Quiller-Couch has ever been noted 
for fantastic plots as well as for unique 
and interesting characters of both sexes 
and all degrees of respectability. His 
latest book, Poison Island, is no exception 
to this general rule, and is frankly as 
preposterous a series of adventures as 
one could hope to expect even from this 
author’s varied store. It is a book that 
will appeal not only to the inevitable boy, 
but to every adult who has not drifted so 
far from the Never, Never Land that he 
can no longer thrill to the stirrings of 
youth and daring adventure. 

One of the most delicious things 
about the story is the serious and matter- 
of-fact way in which it Starts out in Fal- 
mouth; a little country town in England, 
with Harry Brooks as hero. The first 
half deals with his life at the Stimcoe 
School, introducing the principal char- 
acters and leading up to a shocking mur- 
der which precipitates the strange hunt 
for buried treasure. 

Mr. Quiller-Couch’s people are never 
ordinary nor monotonous, but surely a 
stranger set of bold adventurers never 
sought the Spanish main than start forth 
from Falmouth. A retired sea-captain 
with a limp, a maiden lady who “com- 
posed and worshipped the manly form in 
the abstract,” a bachelor woman with ec- 
centric habits and means to gratify them, 
a young justice of the peace, a carpenter 
and Harry Brooks, make up the com- 
pany. This queer band of hunters have 
nothing to guide them on their quest 
save a mysterious map of the Island of 
Mortollone, which had been in the pos- 
session of the murdered man. The ad- 
ventures of the party on Mortollone 
Island, and their weird entertainment by 
Dr. Beauregarde, the mad owner of the 
island, with an adroit manner of making 
away with encroachers, furnish incidents 
and horror enough to satisfy the most 
bloodthirsty young son of Adam. 


*Potson Istanp. By A. T. Quiller-Couch. 
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The horrible disclosures of Dr. Beaure- 
garde’s villainy at the close of the book 
are related in the most engagingly frank 
manner, and in a tone as light and off- 
hand as if they were all in the nature of 
a comic opera scene. The book is withal 
wholesome and refreshing. 


Fanshawe of the Fifth* 


Fanshawe of the Fifth, by Ashton Hil- 
liers, being the memoirs of a young Eng- 
lishman of quality, gives a very careful 
and detailed account of English life and 
customs during the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. In the adventures and 
travels of George Fanshawe, a younger 
son who is discharged from his Majesty’s 
service, and cut off from his family patri- 
mony through no fault of his own, we 
are shown many phases of English life. 

The first portion of the book deals 
with the life and manners of the poorer 
English tenants, and of their treatment 
of this young nobleman in disguise. 
Methodists, Quakers, gypsies, Irish 
peasants, all furnish their contributions 
and in some manner join their fortunes 
to the adventures of young Fanshawe. 
Then follows the hero’s reinstatement as 
a rich and powerful nobleman of the 
realm. At this point the author is given 
opportunity to contrast the life of the 
nobility—with its extravagances, follies 
and indulgences—with the poverty and 
contentment of the people, who toil that 
their masters may spend. 

There is little or no plot in this series 
of memoirs. The story, if story it be, 
moves interminably slow. There are not 
more than two or three incidents in the 
book that are worked up with any at- 
tempt at suspense and climax. 


Conflict? 


A novel of a new kind is in the nature 
of a curiosity. Yet this book by Con- 
stance Smedley is too sincere to have 
been undertaken merely as an experiment 
in the unique. Miss Smedley is full of 
the spirit of her own day—whether in 
America or in England—and her novel of 
English life among business and bohe- 
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mian classes is freighted with the mes- 
sage of the twentieth century to man and 
woman alike. The futility of woman’s 
femininity when it does not embrace the 
powers that compel respect and reverence 
is the first lesson the story teaches. The 
vanity of chasing sensation when there 
are so much better things to be gotten 
out of life is enforced as lesson number 
two. 

The man who maintains that a woman 
cannot be a good business woman and 
a good wife at the same time will find 
his most stable arguments vanquished in 
this tale; the woman who maintains that 
man cares for nothing in her sex save 
her charm and beauty of appearance, her 
appeal to his senses, will come away from 
Conflict somewhat shaken in her pet con- 
victions. 

In short, the book is an earnest plea 
for the stronger position of woman, the 
position to which woman is gradually 
winning her way. It will give encour- 
agement to many; it will make some of 
the scoffers think. Says Mary: 

“There are fifteen men clerks in our office. 
I’ve a better head than any one of them; and 
every one of them obeys me. Yet when they 
go home in the train they talk as if they were 
the rulers of the earth and I an accident. They 
may be gods outside, but they shrink to very 
human limits in the office.” 

Yet this heroine is no mere braggart. 
Her purity, her truth, her loyalty to 
principle serve as examples to men far 
her superior in repute and place. 


Aunt Jane* 


Eliza Calvert Hall, in her little book 
reminiscent of the old days, Aunt Jane of 
Kentucky, has drawn for us from the life. 
In this dear old philosopher in homespun 
—with her patchwork quilts, which were 
her albums and diary, and in the midst 
of her garden, where each “flower was a 
human thing with a life-story’—we seem 
to renew acquaintance with a character 
which each of us has known and loved 
back in our own gardens of memory. 
The “ricollections” of Aunt Jane are 
woven around the humble beauty, humor 
and pathos of rural life. Though dis- 
tinctly flavored with the South and the 
Blue Grass country, they are universal in 


*AunT JANE OF Kentucky. By Eliza Cal- 
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their wide application, and will strike 
long-forgotten chords in the hearts of all 
who have ever lived in a rural commu- 
nity, North or South. 

The village organ, the tournament at 
the County Fair, the baptizing, the rural 
Sabbath, are delicately portrayed with 
their humorous side strongly foremost. 
“But when Memory goes a-gleaning, she 
dwells longest on the evenings and morn- 
ings spent in Aunt Jane’s garden.” Here 
flowers were also memories; reminis- 
cences were folded in the petals of roses 
and lilies; a rose’s perfume was a voice 
from a vanished summer. 

Truly it is good to have a chat with 
Aunt Jane, whose own soul is like an 
ever-fresh, beauteous, fragrant garden of 
the old-fashioned kind. 


The Isle of Dreams* 


Myra Kelly’s one “long story” really 
isn’t so long, after all—not long enough, 
the reader feels. It is so full of humor, 
so sprightly and spontaneous, so original 
in plan and development, so clean-cut in 
character drawing, that one wishes the 
happy ending had been set farther away. 
While the people and conditions are to- 
tally unlike those of the author’s famous 
and oft-quoted East Side child-stories, 
her individual qualities of style and 
bounding good-nature are apparent in 
every chapter. 

The heroine, although still a young 
woman, has won recognition as an artist, 
and the Admiring Public is demanding 
constantly greater supplies of her misty, 
dreamy paintings, exquisite in theme and 
color. One of them is entitled “The Isle 
of Dreams.” But it is on a real isle of 
dreams, a small island off the coast of 
Connecticut, that she makes her tragic 
discovery—at least, it seems tragic to her, 
at first. The Admiring Public that has 
been buying her pictures at good round 
sums—and thereby providing for her var- 
ious luxuries as well as_ necessities— 
proves to be one person, one ardent ad- 
mirer, who has bought everything of hers 
to be found, and has left orders with the 
agents to watch for every one of her 
paintings in future. Of course this marks 
a turning point in her career. She flees 
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to distant climes and pastures new. But 
the ardent admirer rises to the occasion 
right royally—and the last act is far from 
tragic. 


The Brass Bowl* 


A curious set of complications keeps the 
mind alert through Mr. Vance’s pages. 
Between “visions in gray” and robberies 
a la mode, with debatable questions of 
identity, and a series of dramatic happen- 
ings that barely give space for a breath, 
we confess to an almost ridiculous ab- 
sorption in the fortunes of the golderi 
bowl. 

To whom the bowl belonged, what it 
contained, what use it was put to, whose 
romance it played a part in, we must per- 
mit the author to tell. And by all means, 
up-to-date and craving-to-be-entertained 
reader, give him the chance to spin off 
his little yarn for your particular benefit, 
for we vouch for it that he does it well. 

ORi~: 

With her usual quaint humor and 
whimsical little touches of melodrama, 
Mrs. Helen R. Martin tells another de- 
lightfully young and exuberant love story 
in His Courtship. Her dramatis persone 
include a young college professor, shy of 
women, who disguises himself as a farm- 
hand; of two city girls, college-bred, who 
discuss the interesting professor in some- 
what frank terms, thereby affording that 
safely concealed personage untold amuse- 
ment ; a Pennsylvania-German farmer and 
his wife, their awkward son and still more 
uncouth daughter, and a_ bond-girl, 
Eunice, who is discovered to be an heir- 
ess of good birth. 

The charm of the tale lies in the un- 
conscious courtship of Eunice and Pro- 
fessor Kinross, with results that impose 
untold chagrin upon the two romantic 
maidens who have waited a!l summer to 
become acquainted with the fascinating 
“teacher of philosophy,” otherwise 
“Peter,” of the Morningstar farm. (Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co.) 

ca K ok 

Mrs. Edith Wharton’s Madame de 
Treymes is a finished literary product that 
sparkles as with a thousand facets. It 
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is a brilliancy that hurts in that it 
flashes forth truths not always pleasant. 

To show the degradation in higher 
social circles is Mrs. Wharton’s aim. In 
this story she chooses to flay France, to 
hold up to scorn and ridicule the petti- 
ness and selfishnes of that exclusive set— 
French society of the older order. The 
book has little of the touch of humor; it 
is sharp in its sarcasm, to the point with 
its lesson. It closes abruptly and fails 
to solve its problem. But the picture is 
there, painted in a few broad, illuminat- 
ing strokes. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

* aK ok 

Gerald Maxwell’s new romance, The 
Miracle Worker, is a curious sort of story, 
but it will have its admirers. Its original 
and intricate plot is carefully worked out. 
The hero is an Afghan prince, for the 
time being a doctor of medicine residing 
in Leipzig. From a rare shrub known to 
his tribe he has succeeded in producing a 
remarkable anesthetic, which bids fair to 
revolutionize the practice of surgery. The 
use that Prince Ahmed makes of this 
drug, and also of his hypnotic power, 
gives the nucleus of the tale—which on 
this account repels as well as attracts. As- 
tonishing things are done by this “miracle 
worker,” particularly the substitution of 
one person for another. One moment 
you feel that you are witnessing every 
detail of a surgical clinic; the next you 
are absorbed in the love story, which is 
no small part of the whole. (John W. 
Luce & Co.) 

a. 

Scarvania is a mite of an European 
kingdom. It becomes the scene. of Wil- 
liam F. Eldridge’s Hilma (Dodd, Mead 
& Co.) The book opens with the steal- 
ing of valuable papers by a beautiful ad- 
venturess, who is attempting to assist in 
the establishment of an _ unscrupulous 
prince as king when the charming and 
popular Hilma has first right to the 
throne. An American who sees the treach- 
ery is drawn into the conflict, and plays 
a significant part. Throughout the story 
one recalls Graustark. 

* * * 

To the recent group of socialistic nov- 
els Charlotte Teller adds The Cage (D. 
Appleton & Co.). As “The Nation” 
says: “It is a readable book rather than 
a conclusive one; interesting rather than 
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valuable; a ramble, by turns painful and 
pleasant, rather than an arrival.” The 
chief characters are a minister of socialist 
views, who leaves a well-paying church to 
preach the gospel on Chicago’s West 
Side; his daughter, who lends him val- 
uable aid in his projects; an exiled Aus- 
trian of advanced ideas, and a woman 
friend who has sacrificed the luxury of a 
refined home for the humble abodes of 
the poor, whom she pities and desires to 
uplift. 

The Haymarket riots lend color to the 
narrative, and there is a deep romantic 
interest in the various love stories. 


* * * 
A Caddie of St. Andrew's, by Gilbert 
Watson, is Scotch to the backbone— 


place, dialect, point-of-view, characteris- 
tics, character. The old skipper, with 
other derelicts of sea and land, is spend- 
ing his declining years acting as a caddie 
at the club’s golf-links, earning a pre- 
carious living, and spending it usually for 
third-class whiskey. But he is an imag- 
inative old salt, and thirsting for adven- 
ture. At last this comes to him in an 
exaggerated form, through finding 
buried treasure in an ancient crypt of the 
cathedral. If it were not for Devina, his 
clever daughter—the strongest character 
in the book—there would be little or no 
check on the old man. It is an odd sort 
of story—tragic as well as humorous, at 
times monotonous, and somewhat replete 
with the lore of golf. (Henry Holt & 


Co.) 
* * ok 


Mr. Franklin Welles Calkins has lived 
among the Indians, and therefore knows 
their customs and ways. He has incor- 
porated his knowledge in a rather extra- 
ordinary love-story, The Wooing of 
Tokala (Fleming H. Revell Company). 
The charming little Indian maid who 
plays the heroine has a singular attrac- 
tiveness that makes her the belle among 
tribes antagonistic, and the ceremony 
with which she is wooed gives room for 
a most entertaining story. One, also, 
that is not without its stirring periods, 
and one that contains no little informa- 
tion in its faithful delineation of Indian 
life and character. 

* * * 

The Princess, by Margaret Potter 

Black (Harper & Brothers) has its au- 
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thor’s usual qualities of care and skill. 
It is a painfully realistic tale of Russian 
court-life, plain in its dealing with the 
conditions of immorality that are only 
too prominent and common in that coun- 
try of the unenlightened, and unrelieved 
in its somber coloring by any gleam of 
light. 

The story is the usual one of the neg- 
lect of a lovely woman, a princess, by the 
man whom she has married for reasons 
of State. His bold disregard of her feel- 
ing gives an example of the most pitiful 
sort of refined cruelty. Withal the 
wronged wife carries herself nobly true 
and majestically, as becomes her place. 

In all it is one of a dozen good stories 
on a similar theme, with a slight super- 
iority in its method of literary treatment. 

’.¢ + 


In The Iron Way, by Sarah Pratt Carr, 
a detailed account of the building of the 
Central Pacific Railroad gives a curious 
background to a dainty love story. As 
a matter of fact the work would have 
made better fiction had there been more 
story and less background, though this 
last shows a very commendable industry 
and knowledge in the collection and set- 
ting forth of facts. (A. C. McClurg & 
Co.) 


Ten or a dozen more of F. Hopkinson 
Smith’s incomparable short stories now 
appear in book form, with a title from 
the first story, The Veiled Lady. The 
author’s surprising versatility is again 
evident—the several tales not only hav- 
ing their scenes in countries and condi- 
tions wide apart, but revealing a variety 
of literary treatment. Through all and 
over all, however—as in his paintings— 
there is shimmering light, and the glow 
of color. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

* ok ok 


It is good to have the various exper- 
iences of our friend, “Tib” Smith—“as 
chronicled by his right-hand man, Billy 
Campbell”—now collected in a volume, 
dignified with the title Tiberius Smith. 
In the magazines we have been follow- 
ing the versatile showman around the 
world, laughing at his eccentricities, and 
applauding his cleverness in getting out 
of many tight places. Hugh Pendexter 
has given us an amusing pair in Tib and 














Billy. May they continue to do stunts 

in the several corners of the earth! 

(Harper & Brothers.) 
* 


* * 


A picturesque tale of South Africa is 
written by Alice and Claude Askew in 
The Shulamite (Brentano’s). <A strong- 
minded, God-fearing man marries a 
young woman of charming personality, 
whom even in love he rules with an iron 
hand, forcing her, like the Kaffir, into 
submission with the lash. Rather than 
see her fall from the pedestal upon which 
he has placed her he plans to end her 
life, but meets his own death in the at- 
tempt. 

It is a strange, terrible story of unre- 
quited love in unusual surroundings, viv- 
idly describing the mannerisms of the 
Boer farmers in the Orange Free State. 

ss * 


Arthur Morrison’s Martin Hewitt— 
Investigator (Harper & Bros.) is a collec- 
tion of clever detective stories. Hewitt be- 
lieved that no problem was impossible of 
solving, and investigated robberies with 
this idea in mind. With bald statements 
of facts relative to a loss, without a pos- 
sible clue, in an incredibly short time the 
knotty problem is unraveled and the thief 
in hand-cuffs. His methods are often- 
times ludicrous, but in his tact and ingenu- 
ity in dealing with burglars lay the foun- 
dation of his success. 

The stories are entertaining and de- 
cidedly interesting, though they savor 
too plainly of their prototypes, the ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes. 

* * x 


In compliance with an increasing de- 
mand for Arthur Morrison’s books, The 
Chronicles of Martin Hewitt, Detective, has 
been reissued with illustrations (L. C. 
Page & Co.) 


* * x 


Is it possible, in New York City, for 
a girl to make a successful living by her 
brains? This is the problem considered 
by Ellis Meredith in Under the Harrow 
(Little, Brown & Co.). It is a realistic 
story dealing with striving young people 
of limited talent, who seek a living in the 
already crowded city. The question 
arises as to “how to live without an in- 
come, with the wolf sitting by the kitchen 
stove like a hungry house dog.” 
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There is a quiet humor in the story 
that succeeds in lighting up the darker 
spots. It is very effective and pleasing. 

*x* * * 

A powerful story of the bitter strug- 
gles and oppression of the Russian Jews 
is written by Samuel Gordon in The Ferry 
of Fate (Duffield & Co.). A university 
student in Odessa is one of a group under 
a ban of expulsion, but miraculously es- 
capes. A broad career opens before him, 
provided he renounces his faith. His 
duties carry him into intimate contact 
with the pleasure-loving, heartless Gov- 
ernor, and he plans a revenge for his fel- 
low sufferers, furthering his ends by ties 
of friendship with the Governor’s niece. 

A strong plot is interwoven with a lit- 
tle love story, and the renegade buys back 
his birthright by inflicting a severe pen- 
ance, involving great sacrifice, upon him- 
self. 

* * * 


An added interest is given to Mr. 
Barnes, American, by the fact that its pub- 
lication is coincident with the death of its 
versatile author, Archibald Clavering 
Gunter. Full of action and adventure is 
this tale of the end of the vendetta that 
was made famous in Mr. Barnes of New 
York—of which the latest tale is the 
sequel. This final literary effort is fully 
equal to its sensational predecessors in 
thrills, complicated situations, and de- 
nouement. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

ee 2 


The splendor and passion of the East 
are in F. W. Bain’s A Draught of the Blue, 
stories purporting to be translated from 
the Hindoo, but really imaginative tales 
written by one under the influence of 
the intoxicating fascinations of the 
Orient. The work is all done with a 
delicate touch that has more than a hint 
of magic in it. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

* ok * 


Still another story of Southern life 
comes in A Kentucky Chronicle, by John 
Thompson Gray. The book is issued by 
the Neale Publishing Company. Mr 
Gray was a Louisville man, born there 
in 1815. He died in 1902. 

x * x 

Hope Daring writes another of her 
Sunday-school stories in Madeline, the 
Island Girl, issued by Eaton & Mains. 
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Points on New Books for the Clergy and Laity 


Christian Science“ 


The cult of Eddyism has become the 
butt of Mark Twain’s inimitable wit and 
keen satire in his latest work, Christian 
Science, just issued. Mr. Clemens has 
gone upon the war-path to expose a sys- 
tem which he deems will become a menace 
to society. 

The book opens with a humorous dis- 
cussion of the healing power of the Sci- 
ence when it comes to mending bones 
and setting joints, and while he is not 
convinced that bones will knit together 
through faith he freely acknowledges that 
the mental comfort and spiritual suste- 
nance which the Science offers its fol- 
lowers is a boon that humanity will not 
underestimate. Of the Christian Scien- 
tist he says: “He has put all anxiety and 
fretting under his feet. What propor- 
tion of your earnings would you be will- 
ing to pay for that frame of mind, year 
in, year out? It really outvalues any 
price that can be put upon it. Where can 
you purchase it at any outlay of any sort, 
in any church or out of it, except the 
Scientists’ ?” 

The unparalleled growth of the system 
Mr. Clemens views with alarm as a 
prophecy of the stupendous influence it 
may attain in a half century. Of this he 
says: “The Christian Science boom 
proper is not yet five years old, yet it 
already has two hundred and_ fifty 
churches. It has a better chance to grow 
and prosper and achieve permanency than 
any other existing ‘ism’; for it has more 
to offer than any other, Remember its 
principal great offer to rid the race of 
pain and disease. It appeals to the rich, 
the poor, the high, the low—they who are 
ailing in body or mind, they who have 
friends that are ailing in body or mind. 
Its clientage is the Human Race.” 

The organization of the Science move- 
ment is discussed at length—and it is ad- 
mitted to be one of the most remarkable 
in the world’s religious history. The 
conclusion arrived at is that “if Christian 


*CHRISTIAN ScrENcE. By 
per and Brothers. 
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Science, with this stupendous equipment 
—and final salvation added—cannot win 
half the Christian globe, I must be badly 
mistaken in the make-up of the human 
race.” 

The second half of the book is an as- 
sault on Mrs. Eddy and her authorship 
of Science and Health. Mr. Clemens does 
not succeed in proving that Mrs. Eddy 
“has claimed as her own another per- 
son’s book” for the simple reason that 
“his work was not exposed to print until 
after he was safely dead.” 

But Mr. Clemens does say: “I cannot 
believe and I do not believe that Mrs. 
Eddy originated any of the thoughts and 
reasonings out of which the book Science 
and Health is constructed; and I cannot 
believe and I do not helieve that she ever 
wrote any part of the book.” 


C. H. G. 


Among the theological books just 
issued perhaps none is of more value than 
A Genetic History of the New England 
Theology, by Frank Hugh Foster, an 
octavo volume issued by the University 
of Chicago Press. The author has gone 
to original sources, and has illustrated 
from little-known documents the charac- 
teristics of the great New England theo- 
logians from Colonial times to the pres- 
ent day. But these examples of theo- 
logical method are after all minor details 
of a larger plan. Professor Foster dem- 
onstrates that the rise and fall of “New 
England theology” was not merely local 
history, but that it was parallel and inti- 
mately connected with similar theological 
movements in other parts of the world— 
one of the expressions of world-wide 
theological thought. After an introduc- 
tory glance at the historical background 
from the time of the founding of New 
England, the discussion begins with Jona- 
than Edwards, his sermons on Justifica- 
tion in 1734 being the real beginning of 
New England theology. Dr. Foster also 
considers the development of Edwards’ 
theology in later years, his position as a 
constructive theologian and controversial- 
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ist, and his relation to his contemporaries, 
especially to Joseph Bellamy and Samuel 
Hopkins, whose systems are outlined. 
“The Developing School” chapters point 
out the debates on Escatology, the doc- 
trine of the Atonement, and the further 
discussion of the Theory of the Will be- 
tween the younger Edwards, James Dana, 
N. W. Taylor, and others. Then the 
Unitarian and Universalist controversies 
are dwelt upon, in which such men as 
Freeman, Channing and Timothy Dwight 
had their part. The system of Emmons 
follows, and its relation to the evolution 
of New England theology. In the final 
division, “The Ripened Product,” sev- 
eral chapters outline the views of Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor and Horace Bushnell, 
of the New School Presbyterians as rep- 
resented by Lyman Beecher, Albert 
Barnes, and Henry B. Smith; of the 
Oberlin theologians as represented by 
Charles G. Finney; down to the final per- 
fection of the system by Edwards A. 
Park. 

Speaking of “the sudden collapse of 
New England theology,” Dr. Foster says 
that he did not realize at first why a 
strong reaction set in against this theol- 
ogy about the year 1880; but he was 
forced to the conclusion that “Calvanism, 
apparently essentially aggressive, is really 
paralysing to spiritual activity.” Three 
principal reasons are given why it failed, 
in the last test, to furnish methods or 
materials for the new epoch. 

* * x 


The American Tract Society issues 
The Story of the Hymns and Tunes—a vol- 
ume of more than five hundred pages, 
and illustrated with numerous portraits— 
which is a reconstruction by Theron 
Brown of two of Hezekiah Butterworth’s 
books which were standards for years, 
The Story of the Hymns and The Story of 
the Tunes. Mr. Butterworth had planned 
an entire revision of these books. Before 
his death, two years ago, he transferred 
the unfinished work to his friend, Mr. 
Brown. His long editorial experience is 
evident in this fine revision—for a consid- 
erable part of which he has furnished new 
matter. The volume will be a necessary 
addition to the clergyman’s library, to 
have place beside the standard books on 
the history of hymnology. This covers 
a wide range of Sunday-school and re- 
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vival hymns, and the like, as well as the 
old standards; but its special feature is 
that each hymn is here joined to a de- 
scription of the tune most commonly 
connected with it, interesting facts about 
its composer and the history of its use 
being furnished. 
ok * * 


It might be well to call the attention 
of clergymen to the religious section of 
“Everyman’s Library,” published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. Under the section entitled 
“Theology and Philosophy” he will find 
numerous standard works, as he may 
need them from time to time—such as the 
sermons of Hugh Latimer and Frederick 
W. Robertson, Butler’s Analogy, Law’s 
Serious Call, Browne’s Religio Medici, 
Wesley’s Journal, and The Kingdom of 
Christ by F. D. Maurice. These are some 
of the examples of theological books con- 
tained in this collection of small, handy 
volumes, at a moderate price. 

A Oe 

The eminent Scotch clergyman, Rev. 
William Walsh, who made a strong im- 
pression at the Boston Peace Congress 
three years ago, has recently written a 
notable book on The Moral Damage of 
War, having a dozen scathing chapters 
showing the damage to various classes of 
men. This good ammunition for warring 
against war is put forth for the Interna- 
tional Union by Ginn & Co. 

. 2 

When one of the world’s great scien- 
tists, Sir Oliver Lodge, prepares a series 
of twenty questions and answers on The 
Substance of Faith Allied with Science, 
this new sort of catechism cannot fail to 
be interesting. As a Christian evolu- 
tionist, his aim is to point out to teachers 
—and incidentally to preaching teachers, 
of course—how a harmony of the pro- 
foundest truths of science and religion 
may be presented to the minds of chil- 
dren and young people. His book throbs 
with religious feeling; and as to modern 
science—who knows it better than he? 
The originality and suggestiveness of 
this handy volume can only be hinted at 
here. (Harper & Brothers). 

* * 

The late Professor T. Harwood Patti- 
son, of Rochester Theological Seminary, 
put forth a number of useful books in his 
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day, historical and homiletical. The vol- 
ume just issued by the American Baptist 
Publication Society, entitled For the 
Work of the Ministry, comprises lectures 
on pastoral theology which he was ac- 
customed to give his students—who were 
devoted to this sunny, large-hearted 
man. Dr. Pattison’s son, the Rev. Har- 
old Pattison, of Hartford, Connecticut, 
has edited the lectures and notes, and 
added a final chapter. The book covers 
the whole wide field of a minister’s per- 
sonal life, development, and relations to 
congregation and society at large; and it 
is packed full of fatherly counsel and 
common-sense. 
oe 


Two small books, of considerably less 
than a hundred pages each, are of value 
out of proportion to their size. One is 
A Modern Study of Conscience, the Board- 
man Lecture in Christian Ethics at the 
University of Pennsylvania (and pub- 
lished by the University), delivered last 
year by the Rev. Oliver Huckel, of Bal- 
timore. Aside from its argument for 
conscience as “a man’s consciousness of 
God,” it is crowded with brief citations 
from the great thinkers; and it would 
not be easy to find elsewhere in so small 
a compass so much upon the nature, en- 
lightenment, and supremacy of con- 
science. 

The other, The Religious Value of the 
Old Testament in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship, by Professor Ambrose White 
Vernon of Dartmouth College, is all this 
and more. With fascinating literary 
style, rapid movement, and true feeling, 
he puts the case—aiming to show how 
and why “the modern view” supersedes 
“the older view,” and how the gain over- 


From the Pens 


The Voice of the Machines* 


“Can a Machine Age have a soul?” 
This is the question which Gerald Stan- 
ley Lee asks in his latest book, and an- 
swers emphatically in the affirmative, 
with all the insight plus humor which peo- 


. *THE Voice oF THE Macuines. By Gerald 
Stanley Lee. Mount Tom Press. 
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balances the loss. It is a delightful book, 
whether we agree with the author or not. 
Since this volume appeared Professor 
Vernon has accepted a call to occupy the 
chair of Homiletics in Yale Divinity 
School. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 

x ok x 

A Canadian writer, John D. Freeman, 
gives a series of homilies on the Twenty- 
third Psalm. The originality of this “in- 
terpretation of the Shepherd Psalm’”— 
under the title Life on the Uplands—is its 
plan, different clauses being supposed to 
represent different hours in the shep- 
herd’s usual day from dawn to enfolding 
night; and the figure of the Good Shep- 
herd is kept throughout. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) 

* * * 

Of the six Upton lectures given in 
Westminster Abbey last year, on The 
Bible Doctrine of Atonement, five were by 
H. C. Beeching, the Canon of Westmin- 
ster—covering studies in the Old Testa- 
ment, the Gospel of Jesus, and the Paul- 
ine Epistles. The sixth was by Alexander 
Nairne, of King’s College, London—a 
study of the doctrine in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. These lectures, now published, 
follow along familiar lines. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co.) 

i 

The Hulsean lectures of 1906 were de- 
livered by H. J. C. Knight, principal of 
the Clergy Training School, Cambridge, 
England, his theme being The Tempta- 
tion of Our Lord. The author points out 
“the place” of temptation in Christ’s life, 
“the relation” of it to his ministry, and 
its revelation of “the person” of Christ. 
This straightforward study of the subject 
is published by Longmans, Green & Co. 


of the Essayists 
Reviews by Margaret Laing 


ple have come to expect of him. 

The man with such a passion for both 
machines and poetry is the man to make 
others understand how the two are in-- 
separable. The true modern cares for 
poetry in a new sense. His poetry is sug- 
gestive and symbolic. It stands for more 
than it says or looks, and he prefers it 
with this trait of reserve. “Every man 
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who gets his work and his ideal con- 
nected, who makes his work speak out 
the heart of him, is a poet,” declares Mr. 
Lee in one of the many utterances which 
show him to be body and soul for the 
forward movement in human affairs. 
To him all the poetry of life—in other 
words, its essence—is bound up with the 
startling inventions, the changes, the re- 
jections of this present age. His is the 
spirit of youth and joy, the spirit which 
exhales faith and courage—and which 
wins. To read him is like reading “God’s 
in his heaven, all’s right with the world” 
amplified into vivid prose. 


The Gate of Death* 


A direct and sincere transcript from 
personal experience, The Gate of Death 
possesses intense interest for those who 
have had occasion to consider that final 
adventure of our existence in this world. 
The book is so free from morbidness, so 
full of quiet beauty, and—in the end— 
encouragement, that it cannot be re- 
garded as repellent. This is to be ex- 
pected, since Arthur Christopher Benson, 
who wrote The Thread of Gold, is the 
author. He tells us how some of the 
deepest matters with which men are con- 
cerned—their views of duty, their 
thoughts of immortality, of the continu- 
ance of personal identity after death, the 
Atonement, the nature of God—were 
brought to the touchstone of dying, and 
became far simpler things, to be held in 
humbleness of spirit. “Love is a truer 
and purer principle to follow even than 
truth itself,” is the conclusion he arrives 
at. Of his religion he says at last, “It 
seems a close kinship, a nearness of spirit, 
an attitude”—and he is content to leave 
it so. 


The Bird of Timet 


The Bird of Time is very appropriately 
named, since Egeria, the delightful 
Egeria, is—but we will let the reader 

*THe Gate oF Deatu. By A. C. Benson. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

+TuE Brrp oF Time. By Mrs.Wilson Wood- 
row. McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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discover that for himself. What we will 
say is that chapters headed “The Quality 
of Charm,” “The Woman of Fifty,” “Is 
Love Enough?” are certainly promising 
of piquancy. When it is added that the 
book consists of conversations held by 
a single group of people in a manner a 
little suggestive of a brilliant eighteenth 
century French woman’s salon, and on 
many topics of exceeding interest to 
to-day-people, it will be guessed that the 
promise is fulfilled. 

There is a saltness, a tang, about Mrs. 
Woodrow’s remarks, as when she de- 
clares that “for several thousand years 
woman has been so consumedly amused 
by that caricature of the gods—man— 
that other jests fall flat upon her ears. 
Consequently your sex has assured the 
universe that she has no _ sense of 
humor ;” or when, speaking of literature, 
“Tt is stupid and trivial to try to please a 
class. Real literature is simple and uni- 
versal and appeals to the _ universal 
heart.” Her humor may not be of the 
most genial brand, but it undoubtedly 
makes agreeable reading. 


Loose Beads* 


Whether or no the best essays are the 
play of fine mind and deep heart over a 
subject that need be neither too earnest 
nor too practical, it seems certain that 
any actual pointing of a moral breaks the 
charm. This is clear in the first half- 
dozen essays in Miss Burrill’s latest book. 
They are too strong in the preaching 
quality to mark Loose Beads as a distinct 
advance upon her Shell Gatherers. All 
her pretty and sensible counselings— 
rather trite, it must be regretfully con- 
fessed, and over-feminine in expression 
—fail to give as much pleasure as the 
chapters with more body to them, and 
less intention. “Letters of a Peer and a 
Pork-packer” and “Wanted, a Christmas 
Grocer” belong in the latter class; while 
“School-books Old and New” may be 
enjoyed with quite the abandonment to 
whimsical fancy that the seasoned reader 
counts his right. 





E. P. 


‘Loose Braps. By Katharine Burrill. 
Dutton & Co. 





The life of the most distinguished man 
of African descent in the last generation 
by the most distinguished man of the 
race in this generation, Frederick Doug- 
lass, by Dr. Booker T. Washington, has 
as much interest for the author as its 
subject. Out of a narrative, already 
told, so that no new facts are added, Dr. 
Washington, consciously or unconscious- 
ly, weaves a defense of his own policy 
and position. In the initiative, the elo- 


quence, the energy, the opportunism, the 
pleas for industrial education, the liberal 


religious views and the emancipation 
from the prejudices of his own race of his 
predecessor, the head of Tuskegee plainly 
sees the justification of his own course. 
He is attacked by his own race, charged 
with taking a position too moderate on 
the rights of his fellows, criticized for his 
alliance with the more moderate friends 
of his people, and widely assailed for his 
compromises—all this was also true of 
Frederick Douglass. To the familiar 
record of Douglass’ life, slavery, his 
escape, his share in the early abolition 
agitation, and his later espousal of “anti- 
slavery” as against “abolition,” and his 
conspicuous leadership in the decade be- 
fore the Civil War, his new biographer, 
if he adds no new facts, gives a vivid and 
pithy description. Every page is alive 
with sympathy, with comprehension, with 
insight of the special position of Doug- 
lass. The story of this struggle has not 
before been told with such intelligent 
vigor and such clear perspective. A 
fresh admiration must be felt by every 
reader for both men and the mingled 
blood and common experience which has 
created both. Our American system has 
done much that will be remembered ; but 
one achievement history will not forget 
is that it has given the negro his first 


national career, and begun the practical 
communion of humanity. Open on most 
of his pages, at only one point does Dr. 
Washington stay his pen. On Douglass’ 
second marriage he expresses no opinion 
save to say: “Just how deep-seated was 
the sentiment of white and black people 
alike against amalgamation has never 
been so clearly demonstrated as in this 
case.” 

Lady Rose’s Daughter, five years ago, 
has given her eighteenth- -century proto- 
type a literary revival. The Letters of 
Mlle. de Lespinasse appeared in 1903, in a 
translation by Miss Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. To these letters to Guibert 
were added, two years earlier, the whole 
series of her correspondence in one of 
those bulky subscription issues which are 
now gravitating to the second-hand book 
stores after having given the publisher 
his profit. A round dozen of magazine 
articles have appeared on the woman 
D’Alembert loved fruitlessly, Mora 
sought to marry and Guibert won to dis- 
card. Her life, Julie de Lespinasse, by 
Marquis de Segur, now appears in a 
translation by Mr. P. H. Lee Warner 
(Henry Holt & Co.). 

The comely volume, which is the last 
of the long series of titles which followed 
the discussion of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
free use of this life for her heroine, trans- 
ferring it from one century to another, 
tells the story with a light Gallic touch 
of a woman of an amazing charm, 
piquancy and elusive attraction, born 
illegitimate, at twenty the companion of 
Madame du Deffaud, for ten years the 
inmate of a house which from 1752 to 
1762 gathered the best of Paris until a 
catastrophe came similar to _ that 
which drove away “Lady Rose” from 
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her patron to the little home Mrs. Ward 
appropriated and transferred to London. 
Living a life of unconventional freedom, 
a long procession worshiping at an altar 
of easy access, Julie was never in love 
until at forty she was swept off her feet 
by a man eleven years younger, who 
shamefully and shamelessly jilted her. 

It is not necessary to enter into the 
precise psychopathy which leads a pock- 
marked woman of forty-two to capitu- 
late to a young soldier with a volume and 
a play to his credit, and a notorious list of 
frailties, when she had caught consump- 
tion from another lover, and had—though 
they lived in the same house for four- 
teen years—kept at arm’s length a man 
of great distinction and devotion like 
D’Alembert, turned David Hume’s hard 
Scotch head, won Voltaire’s respectful 
homage and brought a Spanish grandee 
to an offer of marriage. Those who 
understand how these things come do 
not need to be told. Those who do 
not, had better remain in ignorance. It 
was a dirty century, the eighteenth. The 
less these phases of it are stirred up, the 
better. There is something indecent in 
a volume of cold speculation on the pre- 
cise physical relation of a group of bril- 
liant men and a poor woman, now dead 
one hundred and thirty-one years. Her 
Guibert letters (she destroyed his) are in 
every line the sad product of the forties, 
when anything may happen—particularly 
if nothing has happened before. Noth- 
ing is quite so perilous as the disappear- 
ance of the last shred of youth. The 
poor girl was not to blame for her cen- 
tury. She was of a familiar type, those 
short-nosed women with round, retreat- 
ing chins, their heads well back, a habit 
of sitting forward on their chairs and a 
soft, caressing manner, which never 
means anything in their early and better 
balanced years. The familiar but shock- 
ing remark of her patroness, Madame du 
Deffaud, at hearing of her death, might 
profitably have been omitted from a 
translation for English-speaking readers. 

* * * 


The Second Empire is at the point 
where a good history is needed. Thanks 
to the policy of the Republic, its archives 
are open. Its private letters have been 
ruthlessly turned into print. No one has 
yet attacked this mass in English, and 


Olivier’s long volumes are apology, 
rather than history. Women of the Second 
Empire, by Frédéric Lolié, translated by 
Alice M. Irimy (John Lane Co.), puts 
in its title “compiled from unpublished 
documents ;” but there is nothing here 
but newspaper gossip and memoirs re- 
told. The worst is not said. It scarcely 


‘could be. Some scandal sows these 


dull pages; but not much. They are 
annals, not chronicles, and they lack 
either imagination or perspective. All 
the leading feminine figures are here, but 
in more than one the telling anecdote or 
incident is omitted, and mere narrative 
interests little. Even the illustrations are 
trivial. The book is raw material, rather 
than the biography of women who shared 
in the most piquant chapter of the nine- 
teenth century. There never were such 
a lot of vulgar people given such a 
chance to show their vulgarity. 
* * * 


Socialism is neither theory nor prac- 
tice; but a faith that it is easier to make 
“society” better than for men and 
women to be better. It proposes to 
change the nature of the bee by altering 
the shape of the hive. Being a faith and 
not a creed, those who advocate it never 
have a program, but only a purpose. If 
a man addresses himself to its answer, 
however, as has the Canadian of forty- 
one, now professor of political economy 
in the University of Denver, James Ed- 
ward Le Rossignal in Orthodox Socialism 
(Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) he has to 
select some one type to which to reply. 
Professor Le Rossignal selects Karl 
Marx and his variants. This, ef course, 
leaves on one side the large numbers of 
earnest but fuzzy-minded people who 
find it easier to say they are socialists 
than to read Marx and understand him. 
Events have answered Marx everywhere 
save in Germany, which produced him, 
because it is in its essence a socialist 
state. Its iron and ruthless organization 
of the State socialism will have. 

The “labor-cost” theory of value, the 
“wage-fund,” implied value, the evil of 
machinery to labor, panics and Marx’s in- 
terpretation of history as a long series of 
class struggles, are all analyzed and 
shown to be either disproved or weak- 
ened by the past fifty years of social de- 
velopment. The book is simple, clear, 
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cogent, but too brief to give the full basis 
on which its statements rest. Its lack is 
that it has not a counter theory or any 
social ideal for which it asks devotion. 

* * * 


The natural history of railroads is the 
real subject of The Working of the Rail- 
roads (Henry Holt & Company), by Mr. 
Logan G. McPherson. The book holds 
lectures delivered last year at Johns Hop- 
kins; but the laboratory work on which 
they are based was in practical railroad- 
ing in the precise line which lays bare 
organization. Mr. McPherson began as 
secretary of a General Ticket Agent 
West, and he has, through the last 
twenty-seven years, been in this and in 
ticket rate and advertising bureaus, au- 
diting accounts and statistics, ending as 
assistant to the lamented Samuel Spen- 
cer, while at the head of the Southern 
Railway. The result is a book full, not 
of rates or of combination, of earning or 
finance, but of the working machinery of 
a railroad corporation as an organized 
working body. There is a brief treat- 
ment of the traffic problem on familiar 
lines, and then the combination, opera- 
tion, traffic, accounting statistics, financial 
and executive administration are de- 
scribed, with closing chapters on the rela- 
tions of roads to each other and the pub- 
lic. Such a book has its chief value to 
those technically interested in railroad 
working, and it is thoroughly accurate for 
the central stretch of our railroad system. 
Conditions in new lines for West or pas- 
senger laden lines in New England are 


different. 
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Charles John Cornish (1858-1906), 
from 1890 to the December of his death 
from grippe, wrote the agreeable, ob- 
servant and accurate articles on birds and 
animals in the London “Spectator,”’ which 
many came to recognize, read and re- 
member. Not the best of their class, 
they had the quality which comes from 
close observation in a familiar field. An 
Oxford man, who prepared at Charter- 
house, after it was moved to Godalming, 
who came back to London to teach for 
nearly twenty years at St. Paul’s School, 
he had seen nature almost wholly as it is 
in central England, where population is 
crowded. Yet Animal Artisans (Long- 
mans, Green & Co.), in which his wife 
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has collected thirty-six of his essays in 
the “Spectator” and “Country Life,” is 
crowded with bits of novel knowledge on 
birds and animals, wild and tame. I do 
not know that, collected, these studies 
make quite the impression they did when 
read weekly. It tests work both ways 
to give it permanent form, and this has 
too little of sheer thought; but there is 
the freshness of the observer, the best 
lesson of the volume being its suggestion 
of the value of a constant watchfulness. 
* * * 


Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick is of the 
third generation of Hawaiian Gulicks, 
missionaries all, in one field or another. 
His is physical culture, of which he has 
charge in the New York public school 
system. The Efficient Life gathers a vol- 
ume-full of his short magazine talk and 
advice. His theory is that a man does 
best who keeps himself at concert pitch. 
This is “efficiency.” It is to be got by 
never getting too tired, cultivating cheer- 
fulness, exercising a little, sleeping much 
and eating what pleases you. This is en- 
forced in pithy advice, easy to follow, 
stimulating and suggestive. As I write 
I am trying to keep my “neck pressed 
against the collar,” Dr. Gulick’s favorite 
advice, to look pleasant, and breathe deep. 
You will try to for a while, too, if you 
read this engaging little volume. The 
weak point is that Dr. Gulick does not 
appreciate the value of the training table 
in life’s race. The wise advice is the 
plea for time to rest, to keep clear of 
routine and to feel the larger life. This 
is natural advice when a man has won 
unusual success, nineteen years after 
leaving college, as has Dr. Gulick. 

* * * 


Humaniculture (Frederick A. Stokes 
Co.), by Mr. Hubert Higgins, is going 
to make us all well and strong by Fletch- 
erism, “poltophogy,” “mastication and in- 
salivation.” Chew your food until you 
cannot taste it, and you will never eat 
more than you can digest, and digest all 
you eat. This also has its share of truth, 
and is given here in less than two hun- 
dred and fifty-five pages. 

* * * 

Spanish Explorers in the United States 
(1528-1543) is the second volume of the 
series which that highly competent but 
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rather dry authority in history, Prof. 
James Franklin Jameson, now with the 
Carnegie Institute, is editing. It covers 
the three expeditions which first crossed 
the continent, explored the Mississippi 
and wandered over the Southwest. Mr. 
Frederick W. Hodge, of the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, edits Caronda’s 
trip and the “Wanderings of Cabera de 
Vaca,” one of the three survivors of Nar- 
vaez’s expedition across Texas. De 
Soto’s expedition, as told by the Gentle- 
man of Elvas, is edited by Mr. Theodore 
H. Lewe, of St. Paul. Each of the three 
has maps, notes and a minutely careful 
bibliographical review. The volumes do, 
in short, exactly what is proposed, pre- 
sent original sources in a shape acces- 
sible to any student, and the translations 
are simple and direct. Nor is the appa- 
ratus carried too far. 
* * * 

Dr. Ellis Paxson Oberholtzer has given 
The Literary History of Philadelphia that 
incommunicable quality, the personal 
touch of loyal affection for a place and 
its history. This gives zest and interest 
to these somewhat arid annals. But for 
Franklin, Philadelphia had been without 
a representative in the foremost rank 
even of American letters; but the city 
has done the precious work—which with- 
out it would never have been done in our 
American polity—of co-ordinating the 
work of others, publishing, reaching the 
general mass, and giving it the informa- 
tion, direction and consolidating impulse 
it needed. Philadelphia did this in Dick- 
inson’s letters, and it has met the like 
task since. It is this capacity which for 
nigh a century has made it the home of 
a certain type of magazine from 
“Godey’s” and “Graham’s” to the “La- 
dies’ Home Journal.” It has always fur- 
nished the American traveler and ex- 
plorer, and Lewis had his publisher here 
as much as Kane, though Dr. Oberholtzer 
does not mention him. 
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All this is in these pages told with the 
knowledge of the historian, the insight 
of the investigator, and the experienced 
sympathy of the literary craftsman. No- 
where is: the literary proposition of the 
work he is recording lost, though, as is 
fit, he does not forget a just local pride. 
It is easy to be full on the revolutionary 
period, where the light is strong; but Dr. 
Oberholtzer illuminates the shadowed 
forty years thereafter. Charles Brock- 
den Brown has his due, Robert Walsh his 
fair place, Audubon his literary recogni- 
tion, and here, for the first time, it is 
made clear that but for Philadelphia, its 
magazines and its wider contact and na- 
tional relations, the New England galaxy 
would have ineffectually twinkled in a 
provincial sky, and been thirty years 
waiting for the popular audience of the 
magazine. So it was Taylor, Boker and 
Leland who began the wider preachment 
of letters and broke away from the nar- 
row and personal romanticism of New 
England. And Dr. Oberholtzer might 
well have said that a Philadelphia play, 
“Francesca da Rimini,” is the only met- 
rical American drama which has ever 
held the stage for twenty-five years, and 
is to-day a stock play; just as another 
Philadelphian, Mr. Langdon Elwyn 
Mitchell, has just written the best dialog 
now heard on our stage—the best, I 
think, since Sheridan, which will sound’ 
most extravagant to those who have read! 
the fewest plays of the past century. 

The solitary blemish of this volume is. 
its treatment of Walt Whitman. He had 
his faults. They were plain. But the 
thing worth seeing in a great man is not 
his faults but his greatness. Infinite 
harm has been done to that figure, Olym- 
pian with all its faults, by fool-friends who 
have put before the world his worst, and 
tried the impossible task which no one 
would have loathed more than Walt 
Whitman—of making of him an ideal 
figure. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 





Biography and Reminiscences 


A White Red-Man* 


Mr. Schultz’s volume is a “human 
document” in the true meaning of that 
much-used term. It is the autobiography 
of a life lived as the Indians live it, or 
did live it, in the days before the march 
of “civilization” destroyed it. The au- 
thor has the singular advantage of de- 
scribing his Indian life—which he lived 
in all its phases—from the inside, but 
with the ineradicable instincts of the 
white man to give him that poise, per- 
spective and sense of proportion that 
make his story doubly interesting. It is 
safe to say that no book on Indian life 
has got so near to humanity in red as 
this. Mr. Schultz not only lived with and 
near Indians; he became an Indian and 
remains so to-day, in feeling, thought and 
action; a real, veritable “squawman.” 
When twenty years old he answered the 
call of the wild and left New England. 
Thither he returned once, but only to 
feel his utter detachment from white 
Eastern life, and his unalterable love of 
the West and of the free life of the 
plains. He had left an Indian love behind 
him, and to her he returned, and to her 
he remained faithful—as few of his kind 
had done—and of her he speaks with an 
undying affection and with an admira- 
tion which his narrative certainly allows 
us to share. His devotion to Nat-ah’-Ki, 
his Blackfoot bride—to whom he was 
duly married by an itinerant missionary— 
made an Indian of him. When he wed- 
ded her he burned his bridges behind 
him, and took to the trail for better, for 
worse. Happily it was for the better, 
for, though he abandoned the life of a 
white man, he did not part with its better 
traditions, save that part of them that 
concern the Christian religion. On that 
point he avows himself an agnostic, and 
mourns Nat-ah’-Ki as those who sorrow 
without hope. Even the crude hope of 
Indian immortality in “the happy hunt- 
ing grounds” seems to fail him. “By day I 
think about her, at night I dream of her,” 
he says. “I wish that I had that faith 
which teaches us that we will meet again 





*My LIFE AS AN INDIAN. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


By J. W. Schultz. 


on the other shore. But all looks dark to 
me.” This lost love of his, however, was 
the saving grace of his nomadic life, and 
ennobled it. It gave him an insight into 
the vie intime of the lodges that he never 
could have gotten in any other way, and 
this adds immensely to the interest and 
value of the story. As Mr. George Bird 
Grinnell well says of it, in his editorial 
preface: “We recognize in the Blackfoot 
as here revealed a creature of common 
humanity like our own. His are the 
same loves and hates and hopes and 
fears. The motives which move him are 
those which move us. The Indian is the 
white man without the veneer of civiliza- 
tion.” 
FrepDErIc B. Hopcrns. 


o* * * 


Twenty Years of the Republic, by Pro- 
fessor Harry Thurston Peck, is a record 
of the principal events in this country 
from 1875 to 1895 inclusive. It is an ex- 
cellent piece of journalism, for such it is 
rather than well-digested history. It is 
impossible to write of current events 
with that perspective and sense of pro- 
portion which fix relative historical val- 
ues, but it is important and instructive to 
have works of this kind none the less. 
The period since the Civil War has been 
treated by several writers in about the 
same space which Professor Peck gives 
to twenty years. He has selected those 
events which seem to him most promi- 
nent, most formulative, and has com- 
mented on them with great freedom. It 
is impossible that such a work should be 
accurate in every detail, but this seems to 
have a very small margin of error. The 
author has had the advantage of talking 
with many of the men who have made 
history in this period, and some things 
he gives to the public for the first time. 
Whether his opinions will be those of 
posterity it is not possible to determine, 
but they are an essential factor in a very 
entertaining book. Concerning the four 
presidents who served in this period the 
author writes without reserve, and _ his 
criticisms are on the whole illuminating. 
He is no hero-worshipper, but rather un- 
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dertakes a keen analysis of men and 
measures. 

Naturally much of the information in 
the book comes from newspapers of the 
period, which have been quoted freely, as 
are also speeches by public men. The 


narrative is written pleasingly, and will 
undoubtedly accomplish the very thing 
for which it was written—the populariza- 
tion of current history and the presenta- 
tion of a temporary authority concerning 
things of which the student cannot gain in- 
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formation elsewhere without a great deal 
of toil. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


* * * 


A popular edition of Quintin Hogg, by 
Ethel M. Hogg, his daughter, has been 
brought out by E. P. Dutton & Co. The 
book has a preface by the Duke of 
Argyll. The publishers are to be con- 
gratulated upon their idea of putting this 
excellent biography within reach of the 
average reader. 


Books for Students 


Dudley A. Sargent has been for nearly 
a generation at the head of the Hemen- 
way Gymnasium in Harvard College, 
where he has conducted a course in physi- 
cal training. In Physical Education (Ginn 
& Co.) he discusses the wider relations 
of physical cultivation in connection with 
education. The volume collects a num- 
ber of papers which have appeared in the 
“North American Review,” or havé been 
delivered as addresses—which is proba- 
bly the reason that in dealing with the 
rejection of men for military service the 
only figures presented are those of the 
Civil War, omitting the numerous cases 
in 1898 of men who were rejected on ac- 
count of an overstrained heart, due to 
over exertion in athletics. Having 
shown from these rejections that the 
physical condition of the American peo- 
ple is deficient, he reviews the failure to 
give systematic physical training in col- 
lege, urges individual training, and a 
management of athletics which will 
awaken a more general interest. He 
points out serious evils, and shows how in 
both colleges and secondary schools the 
present system stimulates and exercises 
those who least need encouragement in 
athletics. 

* * x 

Mr. E. G. Cooley, head of the public 
school system of Chicago, in a series of 
articles in the Philadelphia “Saturday 
Evening Post,” reviewed his own life. 
These, published under the title The 
Making ‘of an American School Teacher 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.) make a little 
volume, which begins with his own early 
life and ends with his recent struggles 
against the teachers’ trade-union. 


Among the new text-books that come 
from The American Book Company are 
a Plain Geometry, by Edward Rutledge 
Robbins, of the Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia ; Elementary Composition, by 
Dorothea F. Canfield and George R. Car- 
penter; a new volume in Eclectic Read- 
ings, of Animal Fables, arranged from 
negro folklore by A. O. Stafford; and a 
little volume for French students—The 
Historie de La Mére Michel et de Son Chat, 
arranged from the French of Emile de la 
Bédolliére by Freeman M. Josselyn, Jr. 

There is also a volume of Exposition in 
Class-Room Practice, by ‘Theodore C, 
Mitchill and George R. Carpenter, from 
the Macmillan Company. And in the 
series of “Macmillan Classics” now ap- 
pears La Chanson de Roland, edited by J. 
Geddes, Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages in Boston University. 

‘ae ae 

Alvin Davison, professor of biology in 
Lafayette College, in his Practical Zoology 
(American Book Company), shows the 
reaction from the biological study of the 
past generation, which concentrated itself 
upon lesser organisms—radiates, mol- 
lusks, etc.—because of their simplicity 
and the ease with which they lend them- 
selves to laboratory study. Instead of 
pursuing this plan the present volume 
makes a rapid survey of the animal king- 
dom from insects upward, describing 
familiar animals wherever this is possible. 
This view of the animal kingdom is suc- 
ceeded by a brief description of animal 
life. The object intended is a rapid re- 
view which will enable pupils to under- 
stand and observe the animal life imme- 
diately about them. 
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How to Speak in Public, by Grenville 
Kleiser, now the Yale instructor in elo- 
cution (Funk & Wagnalls Company) 
closely follows the method of the work 
on elocution by his predecessor, Bailey. 
First giving examples of the different 
tones of speech, modulation, spontaneity, 
the emotions, and so forth, he then fur- 
nishes selections for practice which follow 
the usual repertoire of “Speakers.” 

* * * 


George Stewart Fullerton, professor of 
philosophy in Columbia University, has 
prepared An Introduction to Philosophy 
for a volume now brought out by the 
Macmillan Company. For a general sum- 
mary of the subject, contributed in such 
a way as to lead up to a more minute 
study, this book deserves the considera- 
tion of students and of general readers 
interested in the subject. 

* * ok 

“Macmillan’s Classics” have a new vol- 
ume in Scott’s Kenilworth, with notes by 
J. H. Castleman. This series provides 
excellent text-books. 

ok * * 

D. Appleton & Co. publish a volume in 
the “Twentieth Century Text-Books,” The 
Mythology of Greece and Rome, by Arthur 
Fairbanks. Especial attention is given to 
the influence of these mythologies upon 
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literature. It is an interesting as well as 
scholarly working manual, and is excel- 
lently adapted for the use of students. 

e -¢ = 

Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford has a school 
edition in the “Gateway Series,” edited 
by Dr. van Dyke. This particular vol- 
ume has been prepared by Charles E. 
Rhodes, of the Lafayette High School, 
Buffalo. The notes are copious and illu- 
minating ; the frontispiece is a fine half- 
tone reproduction of the best-known por- 
trait of Mrs. Gaskell. (American Book 
Company.) 

* * * 

Much Adoe About Nothing has been 
issued in the First Folio Shakespeare, 
edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. 
Clarke. It shows the same scholarship 
and care that have marked the preceding 


volumes. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
ok ok * 
One more volume is added to the 


“Lives of Great Writers,” by Tudor 
Jenks (A. S. Barnes & Co.). This is 
In the Days of Goldsmith, the usual 
sprightly narrative that one has come to 
look for in this series, with the usual 
number of small inaccuracies, and the air 
of being written by a man who is more 
interested in the picturesque environment 
of a great poet than in his poetic output 
still alive. 


New Books on Art 


The Works of James McNeill 
Whistler* 

LISABETH LUTHER CARY says 
in the preface to her book, The 
Works of James McNeill Whistler, 
that her aim in writing it has been 

not only to express the pleasure of an 
untechnical observer in his art, but to lay 
an especial stress on the “human qualities 
in it and to stimulate” a more general and 
less esoteric interest. This aim has been 
admirably carried out. The book is espe- 
cially designed for those lovers of art 
who are not versed in its technicalities, 
but the initiated may well be interested 





*THE Works OF JAMES McNem WHISTLER. 
By Elisabeth Luther Cary. 
Co. 
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in the author’s development, step by step, 
of the zsthetic instincts of this greatest 
of modern American painters, and of the 
finer elements of our civilization fore- 
shadowed in him. 

The author traces as clearly as possible 
the different influences affecting Whi‘s- 
tler’s work—French, English and Jap- 
anese—and shows that he was never 
dominated by any one of them, but re- 
mained individual. She says that though 
the nineteenth century was a period which 
gave birth to two important landscape 
schools in France, the Barbizon and Im- 
pressionist, in figure painting, schools of 
isolated, original painters existed. 

Whistler was like his contemporaries 
in looking beyond externals in the rep- 
resentation of realities. His claim to 
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originality lay in his discrimination of the 
relations between what he painted and 
what he did not paint. He treated his 
work not only as an organic whole, but 
as an isolated whole. Even in his por- 
traits he not only refrains from flattering 
his sitters, but refuses to give any of them 
undue relative importance. Thus his 
Carlyle “is not the great man of the 
world, but one of the world’s great men 
and not the greatest.” 

In external nature this same imagina- 
tive feeling for background is felt, the 
small part played by any single scene in 
this great panorama of nature. Whis- 
tler’s mood is distinctly that of modern 
civilization. In his work there is no old- 
time feeling of awe in the presence of na- 
ture, no reverence even, but a keen sense 
of proportion at the root of all greatness. 
His portraits, his nature pictures, even 
his etchings, embody this same discrim- 
ination and appreciation. 

Whistler has not attempted to repre- 
sent our life in all its varied complexity, 
yet his work as a whole, and even any 
one portrait alone, portrays that inmost 
tendency of modern civilization, relative 
judgment. He is also the apostle of 
good taste, which involves to-day not 
only a sense of refined beauty but a sense 
of the appropriate. In his restraints and 
sacrifices Whistler typifies not only the 
ancient ideal, but those higher, finer ele- 
ments which are creeping into our own 
modern art. We cannot but believe that 
in Whistler’s art there are elements which 
will make it not for ‘one age but for all 
time.” 

SARAH D. UpuHam. 


Bad Points About Pictures* 


Professor John C. Van Dyke has just 
published Studies in Pictures as an addi- 
tional volume to the many which he has 


*SrupiEs IN Pictures. By John C. Van 


Dyke. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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issued for the purpose of enlightening the 
minds of all who seek absolute truth as 
well as some standard of criticism. Dr. 
Van Dyke is a man who for many years 
has been telling us not only the things 
which we see, but has been particularly 
notable for setting forth the things which 
are not visible to the ordinary mind, but 
which can be seen if there is first the edu- 
cated intelligence. 

This book is illuminating, even if it is 
not wholly edifying, to the amateur. 
The author is first of all sincere: he will 
not tell us the things which are merely 
conventional. The aim of this book is to 
set forth the truth concerning the pic- 
tures of the ancient painters who are 
commonly called “old masters,” and to 
show how they should be observed. The 
early portion of the book is given up to 
an exposition of the way in which works 
of the ancients have been restored to an 
extent which makes them really modern, 
of the pious and intellectual and lastly 
the basic frauds by which the public is 
imposed upon in the great galleries. 

We have known for some time that the 
amount of paintings ascribed to certain 
masters is far in excess of their possible 
output, and that many of the alleged 
names in catalogs are bogus. The author 
goes into this subject with the aim of 
telling the traveler abroad just what is 
true about the names and what is false. 
how much there is of original work and 
how much of restoration. In this he has 
done an excellent piece of work. But. 
having done this, he proceeds to give 
us a view of galleries where one can sce 
the things which are valuable and enter- 
taining and instructive, no matter by 
whom painted. 

It is not a destructive book; it is in- 
structive in every way, and it gives the 
proper point of view to art from the pen 
of one who is most capable to judge. 


The volume is small, freely illustrated, 


and is helpful. 
JosEerH M. Rocers. 
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A Home Reading Course in Literature 


Lesson XLII 


English 


Period XII. 


The Victorian Era 


Charles Reade 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book NEws. 


Up to the present time the 


periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 


Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. 


up Charles Reade. 


The present lesson takes 


Books for supplementary reading include 7he Garnett and Gosse English Literature (Macmillan); 
Makers of English Fiction (Revell); The Cloister and The Hearth, Leicester Library (Page), and Charles 


Charles Reade, 1811-1884 


Reade as I Knew Him, by J. Coleman. 

RITES Dr. William J. Dawson: 
“The position of Charles Reade 
in English fiction is both curious 

and anomalous. Fame has dealt 
grudgingly with him. The voice of criti- 
cism, which has been uproarious in praise 
of many lesser men, has never spoken of 
him except in accents of qualification and 
hesitation.” Yet, Dr. Dawson continues, 
That he possessed rare and astonishing pow- 
ers of intellect; that he brought to all the work 
of his pen a gigantic diligence in the accumu- 
lation of facts; that he was impetuous, generous, 
sensitive, lovable, pugnacious, beyond the 
measure of the artistic temperament in its most 
striking instances of eccentricity; that he ex- 
ercised an influence on the social movements of 
his time more direct and powerful than that 
of any of his contemporaries in fiction, save 
Dickens; that he was brilliant, versatile, epi- 
grammatic, a master of melodrama, a_ writer 
possessing great gifts of invention and imagin- 
ation, with a power of catching the popular ear 
as remarkable as that of any writer of his time 
—all this is admitted, and yet criticism speaks 
as though unconvinced of his merits. His fame 
continues to excite contention. His name is 
never uttered before the tribunal of the im- 
mortals without demur. 


The whole difficulty with Reade was 
that he had a passion for the theater, 
and it was his dearest ambition to be a 
great dramatist. He lived his entire life 
close to the heart of dramatic achieve- 
ment ; he made most of his friends among 
actors and actresses, playwrights and 
theatrical managers. He studied the play 
closely, and its methods of production; 
he wrote and wrote—fruitlessly, one 
might almost say. For never a play of 
his but had to be turned into a novel ere 
it met with public approval. 

Charles Reade was born at Ipsden, 
Oxfordshire; on June 8, 1811. He was 
educated at home, until he went to Ox- 
ford, where he became identified with 
Magdalen College (1835). In 1842 he 
was called to the bar, having in the 
meantime taken many trips abroad, and 
having acquired a large store of knowl- 
edge and practical experience. It was 
1850 before he started to write; and he 
then produced some thirteen plays, which 
nobody would undertake to present. As 
someone has put it, “his life after 1852 is 
little except a record of the production 
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of plays and novels, by the former of 
which he generally lost money, by the 
latter won profit and fame.” But fight 
was strong in Reade, and if he found it 
easy to spin off a yarn, he found it pleas- 
urable to manipulate his puppets in an 
attempt at drama. 


CHARLES READE 


Among Reade’s plays are: “Masks 
and Faces,” written in 1852, with Tom 
Taylor—the play from which his novel 
Peg Woffington was derived (1852) ; 
Gold (1853), which he expanded into 
It Is Never Too Late to’ Mend (1856) ; 
“Sera Nunquam,” 1865; and “Drink,” 
1879, an adaptation of Zola’s L’Assom- 
moir. ‘These are mentioned as being his 
most nearly successful plays. His novels 
include Christie Johnstone, 1853; The Clois- 
ter and the Hearth, 1861 ; Hard Cash, 1863; 
Griffith Gaunt, 1866; and Put Yourself in 
His Place, 1870. A Terrible Temptation 
and A Woman Hater belong to 1871 and 
1877. 

Reade spent his later years in ill- 
health, and died at Shepherd’s Bush on 
April 11, 1884. 

It is interesting to note the effect that 
Charles Reade’s ambition to bea play- 
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wright and his assiduous practice of that 
art had upon his novels, which were 
spontaneous work, and in the nature of 
a pastime. The good results are seen 
in his acute sense of dramatic situation; 
in his terse, epigrammatic dialog; in the 
rapid movement of his stories from event 
to event. The habit of eliminating 
everything in the nature of reflective pas- 
sages, of unnecessary details in back- 
ground, and long and wearisome expla- 
nations of a personal point of view, was 
fixed. But, on the other hand, he runs 
to over-emphasis in statement and in 
character ; his climaxes are too obviously 
worked up and his construction every- 
where bears evidence of the author’s un- 
derlying aim, which reveals itself in a 
framework built for a play. 

Yet with it all, there are characteris- 
tics in Charles Reade’s work that give his 
measure as a big man intellectually and 
morally, and even artistically. He had 
a passion for putting knowledge into his 
books, and he saved himself nothing in 
the gathering of facts, in their verifica- 
tion, in the accumulation of material of 
a special kind, never sparing himself in 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF CHARLES READE 


At Ipsden, Oxfordshire 


his determination to learn all worth 
knowing about any given subject. Real- 
istic in his essential attributes as a novel- 
ist, he was made upon a broad plan men- 
tally, and he did not make the mistake of 
confusing realism with sordidness. He 
had at base a firm faith in humanity, and, 
despite his many personal quarrels and 
differences, he was keenly sympathetic in 
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his outlook upon life and in his judg- 
ments of his fellow-men. Hence he was 
able to work good through his books, by 
disarming readers of that natural defiance 
under which the world takes cover the 
moment a man with a moral appears. 

In the final analysis Reade is not one 
of the first novelists in the language, but 
he is decidedly the greatest man in the 
second class. What he might have been 
had he let playwrighting alone is a matter 
for useless speculation; yet one has the 
feeling that it was a mistake, a real weak- 
ness on his part, to permit the vanity of 
this ambition to interfere with the exer- 
cise of a naturally vouchsafed gift. 


Selections. 


From Zhe Cloister and The Hearth. 


And so it was that in a few days more Gerard 
lay a-dying, in a frame of mind so holy and 
happy, that more than one aged saint was there 
to garner his dying words. In the evening he 
had seen Giles, and begged him not to let poor 
Jack starve; and to see that little Gerard’s 
trustees did their duty, and to kiss his parents 
for him, and to send Denys to his friends in 
Burgundy: “Poor thing, he will feel so strange 
here without his comrade.” And after that he 
had an interview with Jerome alone. What 
passed between them was never distinctly 
known; but it must have been something re- 
markable, for Jerome went from door to door 
with his hands crossed on his breast, his high 
head lowered, and sighing as he went. 

The two monks that watched him till matins 
related that all through the night he broke out 
from time to time in pious exclamations, and 
praises, and thanksgivings; only once they said 
he wandered, and thought he saw her walking 
in green meadows with other spirits clad in 
white, and beckoning him; and they all smiled 
and beckoned him. And both these monks 
said (but it might have been fancy) that just 
before dawn there came three light taps against 
the wall, one after another, very slow; and the 
dying man heard them, and said, “I come, love, 
I come.” 

This much is certain, that Gerard did utter 
these words, and prepare for his departure, 
having uttered them. He sent for all the monks 
who at that hour were keeping vigil. They 
came, and hovered like gentle spirits around 
him with holy words. Some prayed in silence 
for him with their faces touching the ground, 
others tenderly supported his head. But when 
one of them said something about his life of 
self-denial and charity, he stopped him and 
addressing them all, said, “My dear brethren, 
take note that he who here dies so happy holds 
not these new-fangled doctrines of man’s merit. 
Oh, what a miserable hour were this to me an’ 
I did! Nay, but I hold, with the Apostles, and 
their pupils in the Church, the ancient fathers, 
that ‘we are justified not by our own wisdom, 
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or piety, or the works we have done in holi- 
ness of heart, but by faith.’” 

Then there was a silence, and the monks 
looked at one another significantly. 

“Please you sweep the floor,” said the dying 
Christian, in a voice to which all its clearness 
and force seemed supernaturally restored. 

They instantly obeyed, not without a senti- 
ment of awe and curiosity. 

“Make me a great cross with wood ashes.” 

They strewed the ashes in form of a great 
cross upon the floor. 

“Now lay me down on it, for so will I die.” 

And they took him gently from his bed, and 
laid him on the cross of wood ashes. 

“Shall we spread out thine arms, dear broth- 
er?” 

“Now God forbid! Am I worthy of that?” 

He lay silent, but with eyes raised in ecstasy. 

aed he spoke half to them, half to him- 
self. 

“Oh,” he said, with a subdued but concen- 
trated rapture, “I feel it buoyant. It lifts me 
floating in the sky whence my merits had sunk 
me like lead.” 

Day broke, and displayed his face cast up- 
ward in silent rapture, and his hands together, 
like Margaret’s. 

And just about the hour she died he spoke 
his last word in this world. 

“Jesu!” 

And even with that word—he fell asleep. 

They laid him out for his last resting-place. 

Under his linen they found a horse-hair shirt. 

“Ah!” cried the young monks, “behold a 
saint!” 

Under the hair-cloth they found a long thick 
tress of auburn hair. 

They started, horrified; and a_ babel of 
voices arose, some condemning, some excusing. 

In the midst of which Jerome came in, and 
hearing the dispute, turned on an ardent young 
monk called Basil, who was crying scandal the 
loudest. “Basil,” said he, “is she alive or dead 
that owned this hair?” 

“How may I know, father?” 

“Then for aught you know it may be the 
relic of a saint?” 

“Certes it may be,” said Basil, sceptically. 

“You have then broken our rule, which saith, 
‘Put ill construction on no act done by a broth- 
er which can be construed innocently.’ Who are 
you to judge such a man as this was? go to 
your cell, and stir not out for a week by way 
of penance.” 

He then carried off the lock of hair. 

And when the coffin was to be closed, he 
cleared the cell, and put the tress upon the 
dead man’s bosom. “There, Clement,” said he 
to the dead face; and set himself’ a penance 
for doing it, and nailed the coffin up himself. 

The next day Gerard was buried in Gouda 
churchyard. The monks followed him in pro- 
cession from the convent. Jerome, who was 
evidently carrying out the wishes of the de- 
ceased, read the service. The grave was a deep 
one, and at the bottom of it was a lead coffin. 
Poor Gerard, light as a feather (so wasted was 
he), was lowered, and placed by the side of it. 

After the service Jerome said a few words 
to the crowd of parishioners that had come to 
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take the last look at their best friend. When he 
spoke of the virtues of the departed loud wail- 
ing and weeping burst forth, and tears fell upon 
the coffin like rain. 

The monks went home. Jerome collected 
them in the refectory and spoke to them thus: 
“We have this day laid a saint in the earth. 
The convent will keep his trentals, but will 
feast, not fast; for our good brother is freed 
from the burden of the flesh; his labours are 
over, and he has entered into his joyful rest. 
I alone shall fast, and do penance; for to my 
shame I say it, I was unjust to him, and knew 
not his worth till it was too late. And you, 
young monks, be not curious to inquire whether 
a lock he bore on his bosom was a token of 
our affection or the relic of a saint; but re- 
member the heart he wore beneath; most of 
all, fix your eyes upon his life and conversa- 
tion, and follow them an’ ye may, for he was a 
holy man.” 


From Peg Woffington 


[Wherein Mrs. Woffington plays a_ pretty 
trick, and makes her own portrait, Triplet the 
artist having failed to prcduce a satisfactory 
likaess. ] 


“Triplet, the picture is quite ruined!” 

“Yes, madam. And a coach load of criti- 
cism coming!” 

“Triplet, we actors and actresses have often 
bright ideas.” 

“Yes, ma’am.” 

“When we take other people’s !” 

“He! he!” went Triplet. “Those are our 
best, madam!” 

“Well, sir, I have got a bright idea.” 

“You don’t say so, ma’am!” 

“Don’t be a brute, dear!” said the 
gravely. 

Triplet stared! 

“When I was in France, taking lessons of 
Dumesnil, one of the actors of the Theatre 
Franciis had his portrait painted by a rising 
artist. The others were to come and see it. 
They determined beforehand to mortify the 
painter and the sitter, by abusing the work in 
good set terms. But somehow this got wind, 
and the patients resolved to be the physicians. 
They put their heads to gether, and contrived 
that the living face should be in the canvas, 
surrounded by the accessories: these, of course, 
were painted. Enter the actors, who played their 
little prearranged farce: and, when they had 
each given the picture a slap, the picture rose 
and laughed in their faces, and discomfited 
them! By the bye, the painter did not stop 
there: he was not content with a short laugh, 
he laughed at them five hundred years!” 

“Good gracicus, Mrs. Woffington!” 

“He painted a picture of the whole thing: 
and as his work is immortal, ours an April 
snowflake, he has got tremendously the better 
of those rash ‘tittle satirists. Well, Trip, what 
is sauce for the gander is sauce for the goose; 
so give me the sharpest knife in the house.” 

Triplet gave her a knife, and looked con- 
fused, while she cut away the face of the pic- 
ture, and by dint of scraping, cutting and meas- 
uring, got her face through two parts of the 
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canvas. She then made him take his brush and 
paint all around her face, so that the transition 
might not be too abrupt. Severa! yards of 
green baize were also produced. This was to 
be disposed behind the easel, so as to conceal 
her. 

Triplet painted here, and touched and re- 
touched there. Whilst thus occupied, he said, 
in his calm, resigned way: “It won’t do, madam. 
I suppose you know that?” 

“I know nothing,” was the reply. “Life is a 
guess. I don’t think you could deceive Roxa- 
lana and Lucy this way, because their eyes are 
without colored spectacles: but, when people 
have once begun to see by prejudices and 
judge by jargon, what can’t be done with 
them? Who knows? I don’t; so let us try.” 

“IT beg your pardon, madam; my brush 
touched your face.” 

“No offense, sir; I am used to that. And I 
beg, if you can’t tone the rest of the picture 
up to me, that you will instantly tone me down 
to the rest. Let us be in tune, whatever it 
costs, sir.” 

“I will avail myself of the privilege, madam, 
but sparingly. Failure, which is certain, madam, 
will cover us with disgrace.” 

“Nothing is certain in this life, sir, except 
that you are a goose. It succeeded in France; 
and England can match all Europe for fools. 
Besides, it will be well done. They say Davy 
Garrick can turn his eyes into bottled goose- 
berries. Well, Peg Woffington will turn hers 
into black currants. Haven’t you done? I won- 
der they have not come. Make haste!” 

“They will know by its beauty I never did 


“That is a sensible remark, Trip. But I 
think they will. rather argue backwards; that, 
as you did, it cannot be beautiful, and so 
cannot be me. Your reputation will be our 
shield.” 

“Well, madam, now you mention it, they are 
like enough to take that ground. They de- 
spise all I do; if they did not——” 

“You would despise them.” 

At this moment the pair were startled by 
the sound of a coach, Triplet turned as pale 
as ashes. Mrs. Woffington had her misgivings; 
but, not choosing to increase the difficulty, she 
would not let Triplet, whose self-possession 
she doubted, see any sign of emotion in her. 

“Lock the door,” said she firmly, “and don't 
be silly. Now hold up my green baize petticoat, 
and let me be in a half-light. Now put that 
table and those chairs before me, so that they 
can’t come right up to me; and, Triplet, don’t 
let them come within six yards, if you can help 
it. Say it is unfinished, and so must be seen 
from a focus.” 

“A focus! I don’t know what you mean.” 

“No more do I; no more will they, perhaps; 
and, if they don't they will swallow it directly. 
Unlock the door; are they coming?” 

“They are only at the first stair.” 

“Mr. Triplet, your face is a book, where one 
may read strange matters. For Heaven's sake, 
compose yourself: let all the risk lie in one 
countenance. Look at me, sir. Make your 
face like the Book of Daniel in a Jew’s back 
parlor. Volto Sciolto is your cue.” 
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“Madam, madam, how your tongue goes! I national taste. 


hear them on the stairs; pray don’t speak!” 

“Do you know what we are going to do?” 
continued the tormenting Peggy. “We are go- 
ing to weigh goose feathers! To criticise crit- 
icism, Trip ‘i 

“Hush! hush!” 

A grampus was heard outside the door, and 
Triplet opened it. There was Quin leading the 


band. 

“Have a care, sir,” cried Triplet; “there is 
a hiatus the third step from the door.” 

“A gradus ad Parnassum a wanting,” said 
Mr. Cibber. 

Triplet’s heart sank. The hole had_ been 
there six months, and he had found nothing 
witty to say about it, and at first sight Mr. 
Cibber had done its business. And on such 
men he and his portrait were to attempt a 
preposterous delusion. Then there was Snarl, 
who wrote critiques on painting, and guided the 
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The unlucky exhibitor was in 
a cold sweat. He led the way like a thief go- 
ing to the gallows. 

“The picture being unfinished, gentlemen,” 
said he, “must if you would do me justice, be 
seen from a a focus: must be judged 
from here, I mean.” 

“Where, sir?” said Mr. Cibber. 

“About here, sir, if you please,” 
Triplet, faintly. 

“It looks like a finished picture from here,” 
said Mrs. Clive. 

“Yes, madam,” groaned Triplet. 

They all took up a position and Triplet tim- 
idly raised his eyes along with the rest: he was 
a little surprised. The actress had flattened 
her face! She had done all that could be done, 
and more than he had conceived possible, in 
the way of extracting life and the atmosphere 
of expression from her countenince. She was 
“dead still!” 
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In the Days of Goldsmith. 
$1.00, postpaid. 

Ireland. Painted by F. S. Walker. Described 
by Frank Mathew. $1.80; postpaid, $1.95. 

Iron Way, The. By Sarah P. Carr. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Joyzelle and Monna Vanna. 
terlinck. $1.20, postpaid. 
Judith McNair. By Laeta Marion Ramage. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Katherine. By E. 

postpaid. 

King of Thomond, The. 
90 cents, postpaid. 

Lady Nugent’s Journal. 
dall. $2.00, postpaid. 

Letters of One, The. By 
Plunkett. $1.25, postpaid. 

Lieutenant, the Girl and the Viceroy. 
shall P. Thompson. $1.08, postpaid. 

Life and Letters of E. L. Godkin. Edited by 
Rollo Ogden. $4.00, postpaid. 

Life and Work of Auguste Rodin, The. By 
Frederick Lawton. $3.35; postpaid, $3.55. 

Life of Walter Pater, The. 2 vols. By Thomas 
Wright. $5.85; postpaid, $6.10. 

Lords of the Ghostland, The. By Edgar Saltus. 
$1.25, postpaid. 

Making of a Merchant, The. By Harlow N. 
Higinbotham. $1.10, postpaid. 

Many-Sided Roosevelt, The. By George N 
Douglas. $1.00, postpaid. 

Marcia. By Ellen Olney Kirk. $1.08. 

Ministry of David Baldwin, The. By Henry 
Thomas Colestock. $1.08, postpaid. 

Motor-Car Principles. By Roger B. Whit- 
man. $1.25, postpaid. 

Mr. Barnes, American. 
ter. $1.08, postpaid. 

Mystics, The. By Katherine Cecil Thurston. 
95 cents, postpaid. 


By B. L. Put- 


Selected by Helen 
By Tudor Jenks. 


By Maurice Mae- 
Temple Thurston. $1.08, 
By Martin W. Barr. 
Edited by Frank Cun- 
Hare 


Charles 


By Mar- 


By Archibald C. Gun- 





Nature’s Craftsmen. 
One Thousand Simple Soups. 
On the Eve. 


Paris. 


Phantom Wires. 


Pocket-Book of Aeronautics. 


The Book News Monthly 


2.00, postpaid. 
go cents, postpaid. 


postpaid. 


Orthodox Socialism. By James E. Le Rossig- 


nol. $1.00, postpaid. 
Other Side of Greatness, The. 
ach. $1.50, postpaid. 


Mary W. Calkins. 
postpaid. 


L. Moedebeck. $3.25. 


TO THE READER: These 
columns will help you in prepa- 
ration for shopping. Check the 
books you wish to purchase. 
Take this list with you, or mail 
the advertisement with your 
order. 


Fiction 


HUGO 


BY ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Decidedly out of the ordinary. 
Exciting reading from beginning to 
end. — *‘Chicago Inter-Ocean.”’ 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50. 

F. M. Buckles & Company, 
New York. 


MRS. ALDERMAN CASEY 


BY IRENE 8S. CAPWELL. 
Mrs. Casey is a creation to be 
remembered—not a _ libel on _ the 
Irish race. The dialect ig capital, 
genuine—one may really say the 
real thing. 12mo. Cloth.  Iillus- 
trated. 75 cents. 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 
18 East 17th St., New York 


NoRROY 


DIPLOMATIC AGENT. 

BY G. BRONSON HOWARD. 
And illustrated by Gordon 
Ross. 

His exploits open to the reader of 
detective tales a new and alluring 
field of achievement. Price $1.50. 
The Saalfield Pub. Co. 

Akron, Ohio. 


PAUL 


BY E. F. BENSON. 
A modern love-story. “A very 
strong and virile story.’’—Brooklyn 
Eagle. * Cloth, $1.50. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 
Phila. 


By Henry C. McCook. 
By Olive Green. 


By Ivan Turgenieff. 90 cents, 


By James Iver- 


Painted by Mortimer Menpes. Text by 
Dorothy Menpes. $1.80; postpaid, $1.95. 
Persistent Problems of Philosophy, The. By 
$2.50, postpaid. 

By Arthur Stringer. 


By Hermann W. 


postpaid. 


postpaid. 
ton Busbey. 


Rudin—King 
Turgenieff. 


$1.08, 


Practical European Guide. 
$1.00, postpaid. 
Princess, The. 


Prisoners of Fortune. 
$1.08, postpaid. 
Prophet’s Landing. 


Recollections of Men and Horses. 
$2.50, postpaid. 
Lear of the Steppes. 
go cents, postpaid. 
Sixty-Five Years in the Life of a Teacher. By 
Edward H. Magill. 
Spirit of Nature Study, The. 


By M. D. Frazar. 
By Margaret Potter. $1.08, 
By Ruel Perley Smith. 
By Edwin Asa Dix. $1.08, 
By Hamil- 

By Ivan 


$1.50, postpaid. 
By Edward F. 


Bigelow. $1.00, postpaid. 


Story of Bawn, The. 


By Katharine Tynan. 90 


cents, postpaid. 


JustA Reminder 


CLASSIFIED BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS 


RUNNING WATER 


BY A. E. W. MASON. 
Here is the new novel by the 
author of ‘‘The Four Feathers’’— 
an absorbing story of love, intrigue 
and adventure. Illus. $1.50. 


The Century Co. 


THE COURT OF PILATE 
BY ROE R. HOBBS. 
A stirring story of Jerusalem in 


the time of Christ. 12mo. Cloth. 


Illustrated. $1.50. 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY. 
18 East 17th St., New York 


Travel and Description 


EAST OF SUEZ 


By Frederic C. Penfield. 


Delightfully away from the road 
of the commonplace—Colombo, Be- 
nares, etc. Beautifully illustrated. 
$2.00 net; postage 15 cents. 

The Century Co. 
New York. 


Italian Days and Ways 


By Anne Hollingsworth 
Wharton. 

The experiences and impressions 
of three women en voyage, as re- 
lated by one of the party in a 
series of letters. Illustrated. Cloth, 
$1.50 net. Postpaid, $1.62. 

J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 

Phila. 


TO THE PUBLISHER: Here 
is your opportunity to bring to 
the attention of book buyers the 
merits of your publication at a 
small cost. Write Advertising 
Department for particulars. 


Miscellaneous 


Four Seasons in the Garden 


BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 

A book on gardening for the 
amateur gardener. Beautifully il- 
lustrated. Cloth, $1.50 net. Post- 
paid, $1.65. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 
Phila. 


Man Limitiess 


BY FLOYD B. WILSON. 


A series of articles which go 
step by step to show the unlimited 
power resident in one’s selfhood 
which can be made use of by 
discipline. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25. 
R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, 
18 East 17th St., New York 


MATERNITAS 


BY C. E. PADDOCK, M. D. 

A book for prospective mothers. 
It presents in a very simple and 
helpful manner the many little 
points which are so apt to puzzle 
the prospective mother. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.25. 

CLOYD J. HEAD & CO., 

Chicago. 


RILEY’S POEMS 
Eleven Uniform Volumes 


Each volume is bound ip sage 
green cloth, with gilt top and 
ornamental cover design, and has 
photogravure frontispiece. 

$5.00 instead of $13.50 for the 
set 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Don'T Cry! | The Better Way 


The road from drugs that weaken and injure the 
stomach to permanent health through Vibratory Stimula- 












tion which cannot harm the weakest, 


What this simple but most effective 
instrument will do for you 


LAMBERT SNYDER HEALTH VIBRATOR 


9,000 to 15,000 
vibrations per minute. 
















and remember that the 


Bal Meafinish 





our : 
ey Used as directed it will positively stop congestive 
pains within five minutes Its steady use restores normal 


DESIGNS-ILLUSTRATIONS 
ana ; circulation, increases nutrition, builds up and strengthens 
all.the powers of nature--m akes you feel like a new per- 
EN GRAVINGS > son—renews your grip on active, joyous life. Don't 


: suffer. Don’t wait. Call or write at once. 
in Catalogues Advertisements.etc. 










FREE BOOKLET Price $2; Mailed $2.35 
: Pexvobolo Pore Atv res | a 
I 3 aaraliae Mc Reliable agents wanted 
cas amare carcumieciate eee A. D. COOKE 






oF One. or MORE COLORS 


ARE OUR SPECIALTY ? Dept. A. 910 Walnut St., Philadelphia 









All the Elements of 
Perfection are com- 
bined in the 
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PRIiILADELPREIA 


‘Shield 


ODORLESS—IMPERVIOUS 
HYGIENIC—GUARANTEED 


Send for our ‘‘DRESS SHIELD 
BRIEFLET.’’ It will tell you what you 
should know about Dress Shields. It is 








Why don’t you use 
a “duplicate” of this 









cut—type lettering 
can be displayed 
in mortised spaces 















something every woman should read. 
Write to-day. Address 








THE OMO MFG. CO.., Middletown, Conn. 
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15 CENTS 


if sent at once will obtain a 
copy of that remarkable book 


AS A MAN THINKETH 


By JAMES ALLEN 


Said by some to be one of the most powerful books on Self 
Building and Thought Mastery ever published. Here are the 


contents: 


Thought and Character. Effect of Thought on Circumstan- 
ces. Effect of Thought on Health and the Body. Thought 
and Purpose. The Thought Factor in Achievement. 
Visions and Ideals. Serenity. 


This money also pays for three issues of The BUSINESS 
PHILOSOPHER, a little 48-page magazine, edited by ArruurR 
FREDERICK SHELDON, (Founder of The Sheldon School), and 
loaded to the brim with inspiration for the man who works with 
hand or brain. Now is the time to act. 


When sending order, please state in your letter which of the 
following subjects especially interest you, and we will mail literature 
describing the most practical and effective home-study Course on 
the market. Will cost you nothing and put you under no obligation. 


Self Development Salesmanship 

Character Reading Ad Writing 

Suggestion Business Logic 

System and Costs Business Psychology 

Self Education Promotion 

Science of Retail Science of Industrial 
Merchandising Success 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, 1435 The Republic, CHICAGO 
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BRIGHTON 


Flat Clasp Garters 


for solid comfort. The newest shades and 
designs of one piece, pure silk web. All metal 
parts heavy nickel-plated brass, cannot rust. 
25 cents a pair, all dealers or by mail, prepaid. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


Largest — 
ee 4 A | ~ 60 00 : ‘ who prefer to use a nice 
Stock of City Ladi es 


quality of stationery for 


Registered Trade Mark 


Patent Puff Clusters—§$2,00. 
Patent Pompadours—$1.00. their correspondence, should inquire for 
New patent Pompadours— 3 

$3.00. Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Second quality Switches, long 

hair, 75e., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. | Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 
German Hair Switches, long 

i tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
Wavy Switches,long hair,from 

$2.50 up. supplied to the trade by 


Finest Quality French Hair 


B® Switch , $5, $6, $8, $10, 
$12, $14, and $16. Z. & W. M. CRANE, 


BECK’S HAIR STORE . . 36 N. Eighth Street Dalton, Mass.,U S.A. 
PHILADELPHIA 


EX MMMM MMMM MMMM TRIN, 


EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes of over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— ee 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we a 
have accomplished this and they are such an army oe 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- oe 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan oe 
upon application. : 


WS). WO VWSOOOG,) 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. - - - : BOSTON 


sinensis Scriven taunt usin tatintiatas 
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BOOKS AT VERY SPECIAL PRICES 


THE FAR EAST AND THE NEW AMERICA 


A picturesque and historic account of these lands and peoples, by G. 
Waldo Browne. China, by Hon. J. D. Long; Japan, by His Excellency, 
Kojaro Takahira; Hawaii, by the Hon. Henry Cabot Lodge; the Philippines, 
by General Leonard Wood; Porto Rico, by Hon. Charles H. Allen. 228 full- 
page colored plates, maps in colors, and 959 text illustrations. Six royal 8vo. 
volumes, size 8x11 inches. Half morocco binding, cloth sides, gilt top; sold 
formerly at $31. Our special price, $8. Full morocco binding, gilt edges; 
sold formerly at $46. Our special price, $12. 


BALZAC, HONORE DE 
The novels and stories of Balzac. ‘Translated by Katharine Prescott 
Wormeley. Handy Library Edition. With frontispiece by famous French 
artists. 39 vols. 16mo., gilt top. Publisher’s price, $39.00. Our special 
price, $17.00. 


HONORE DE BALZAC’S NOVELS AND TALES. The elegant 
Cour de France Edition. Numbered sets. 

Translated by Katharine Prescott Wormeley. With 297 choice full-page 
illustrations, designed by French artists and reproduced in photogravure by 
Goupil & Co., Paris. The frontispieces are in color. ‘Text printed on fine laid 
paper, English finish. Untrimmed edges; top edge gilt. 42 octavo volumes. 
White paper labels. Publication price, $147.00. Our special price, $40.00. 


HAWTHORNE, NATHANIEL, WORKS. 
Riverside Edition. Printed in clear type on fine paper. With 12 original 
etchings and a new portrait. With bibliographical notes and a biographical 
sketch of Hawthorne. 13 vols. Crown 8vo. Gilt top. 





Twice-Told Tales. Our Old Home, and English Note- 
Mosses from An Old Manse. Books (2 vols.). 
The House of the Seven Gables, and French and Italian Note-Books. 
‘Ts a ‘yn ° >» “ F 
pnow-image. Xx ance, Kanshe , 
The Snow-Image lhe Dolliver Romance, Fanshawe 
A Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, Septimius Felton, and, in an ap- 
and Grandfather’s Chair. pendix, The Ancestral Footstep. 
The Scarlet Letter, and The Blithe- Tales, Sketches and other Papers. 
dale Romance. With biographical sketch. 
The Marble Faun. Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret. With in- 
American Note-Books. dexes. 


The set, 13 vols., publication price, $26.00. Our special price, $12.00. 


SHAKESPEARE—A HANDY EDITION. 


Just the size that can easily be carried in the pocket or hand-bag (5'%x 
4% inches)—and the length of the set as it stands on a shelf is only 21% 
inches. Good type. Neatly bound in maroon cloth. 

You may be the owner of a library set of Shakespeare—but it is very 
convenient to have an edition in small size. Publisher’s price, $13.50. Our 


price, $3.90. 












PHILADELPHIA J OHN W ANAMAKER NEW YORK 
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FICTION WORTH WHILE 


“One of the most daringly graphic 
revelations of the inner life and secret 
emotions of a woman of vigorous vitality 
that have ever been presented in a work 
of fiction.”’—@oston Globe. 


“In its greatness it tears the garments 
of conventionality from woman and pre- 
sents her before the world as she must 
appear to the divine eye. One of the 
greatest books of the period,” says 
Cleveland 7own Topics. 


By the same Author “If you want all the glow and passion of the Orient com- 


pressed into one book; a half dozen of the most vivid love 


Six \ \ ] omen stories that ever lit up the dusk of a tired civilization, read 
‘Six Women.’ "— 7own Topics, New York. 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, °.* Publisher, -.. NEW YORK 


BOOK LABELS GOOD BOOKS ARE WORTHY THEY REMIND FORGETFUL ONES 
If you are interested in book labels, send a OF A GOOD BOOK PLATE OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER. 


two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 

bookish designs, any of these printed with your 

name as follows os 100, $3.25—200, $4.75 

—400, $5.00—500, $3.00—1009. 
(Special designs made to order. ) FOR BOOK LOVERS 


“ew THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE Quality to suit all tastes and prices to fit all purses. 
COMPANY WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 


No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia BUCKELMUELLER 37 Erie St., BUFFALO, NY. 


The Mosher Books 


“7 solved my problem by sending T. M. 


E N { E R. P RI S E a Mosher book. Tleaven biess Mr. 


FINANCING AN 


Mosher for making pretty and unusual 

; : é books! He has thereby helped me out of 
A practical book describing clearly and plainly the 7 ARS: 

methods of securing money for enterprises. Vol. I tells many a dilemma.’’—MARIAN LEE, 

how to investigate, protect and capitalize an enterprise; cr “eae A : o> 

Vol. Il how to prepare and present it to secure money. Confessions to a Heathen Idol. 

It also treats of prospectuses, guaranteed stock, com- 

missions, underwriting, employment of promoters, etc. 

The only successful work on promotion, Free from adver- i? . ° 

tising of any kind. 540 pages. Buckram binding. $4 00 bookwork in itself—explains this unusual com 

express prepaid, pliment, and is sent free on request. 


By FRANCIS COOPER. 


My New Catalogue—a remarkable piece of 


Send for pamphlet and list of business books. — 


The Ronald Press Co., 229 groxpWaY NEW YORK. THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book is not a 
compilation of odds and ends— 
shipwrecked fragments of cookery. 


It is the work of a master mind and hand, and every- 
thing is Mrs. Rorer’s own. She has, furthermore, cooked 
everything into a dead certainty. 

By the by, there are two cook books. One is the 
old standby, Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book, of 
which over 130,000 have been sold, and the other is 
Mrs. Rorer’s New Cook Book, a little more advanced 
perhaps in its teachings. Both are good and easily within 
the grasp of any housewife. 

If you are a beginner in the work of housekeeping, 
take the Philadelphia Cook Book. You will never make 
a mistake in anything you undertake if you follow direc- 
tions. All the experimenting has been done for you and 
your success provided for. 

If you are an experienced cook, then you might 
want the New Cook Book—or if you have one book you 
want the other to supplement it. No matter which way 
you solve it, or which book you take, you get the greatest 
amount of cooking goodness ever put between the covers 
of a book. 


Remember you cannot fail in these recipes. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Philadelphia Cook Book, $1.75; we pay postage 
Mrs. Rorer's New Cook Book, $2.00 net; by mail, $2.20; 


illustrated 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


Canning and Preserving, 50 cents 
Hot Weather Dishes, 50 cents 
New Salads, 50 cents 






418 Sansom Street 
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Every Day Menu Book, $1.50 net 
Made Over Dishes, 50 cents 
Bread and Bread Making, 50 cents 
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vo 7 Few New Publications 2: 





FICTION 
First Edition Out Before Publication; Second Large Edition Sold before Received from Binder’s ; 
Third Large Edition Coming. 


THE STOLEN THRONE Kaufman and Fisk 


A novel of dash, action and high spirited romance, destined to have a very large 
sale. A handsome success from the start. Color frontispiece by Howard Chandler 
Christy. Illustrations by Rountree. 12mo., $1.50. 


CONFLICT Constance Smedley 


Has a woman any business to be in business? Does she sacrifice more or less than 
she gains? This is a fine story—that makes the reader think. 12mo., $1.50. 





BOOKS OF SUBSTANTIAL MERIT 


WHISTLER Elisabeth Luther Cary 


This distinguished book is making a great impression in every corner of the coun- 
try. Magnificently illustrated. Size 634x934. Boxed, $4.00 net (carriage extra). 
THE LIMITED EDITION. Just out. A few copies left. Send for circular. 


NINEVEH and other Poems George Sylvester Viereck 


Introduces a new world poet destined to great fame in two continents. Huneker, 
Arthur Simons, Le Gallienne, Lewissohn, and many others have proclaimed him 
the coming giant. Also published simultaneously in’ Germany. 16mo., $1.25 net 
(postage 10 cents). 


GETHSEMANE AND AFTER Cyrus Townsend Brady 


A remarkable collation, in dramatic form, of the Biblical story of Christ from Geth- 
semane to the Resurrection. Very close to the scriptural phrase and highly devo- 
tional. 16mo., 75 cents net (postage 8 cents). 


THE EVENTS MAN Richard Barry 


The story of Stanley Washburn’s experiences as a war correspondent, told in Mr. 
Barry’s most vigorous phrase. A remarkable tale of true adventure. Illustrated, 
I2mo., $1.25 net (postage 10 cents). 


WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY Prof. A. E. Kennelly 


A complete, authoritative and popular presentation by the Professor of Electrical 
Engineering at Harvard University. Illustrated with 68 diagrams and pictures. 16mo., 
$1.00 net (postage 10 cents). 


MRS. GOOSE, HER BOOK Maurice Switzer 


One of the most amusing books of years. Humorously illustrated in two colors. 
590 cents net (postage 4 cents). 







MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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McCLURE BOOKS 


@, Mystery and brisk adventure in the Far East 


The Siamese Cat 


By HENRY MILNER RIDEOUT 


Author of ** Beached Keels” 


A great green-eyed cat and the “‘ devil-fish 
girl’’ were the two main factors, and they 


effectually enmeshed Owen Scarlett in an 
uncanny mystery and an adventurous love 
affair in darkest Siam. There is about the 
tale all the lure of the cryptic Orient and the 
abiding charm that goes with a quick suc- 
cession of climax and rattling incident. 


Illustrated by Will Grefe. $1.25 


@, Companion volume and successor to “ Pigs Is Pigs ” 


The Great American Pie Company 


By ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


Millions of Americans who 
chortled over ‘‘Pigs Is Pigs”’ 
are going to accord its de- 
serving little successor the 
same rousing reception. Eph 
Deacon’s and Phineas Doo- 
little’s plan for cornering the 
Fully illustrated. 


a’ 


NU 
Sa 


@, More stories of New 
York’s greater society 


The Trimmed Lamp 


By O. HENRY 


¢. A new book by this inimitable story-teller has 
come to be regarded as a literary event. These 
stories of New York, dealing with aspects of life 
among all classes in the great city, are rich in hu- 
man understanding, humorous and real. 


With frontispiece. $1.00 


@. “ Bulky histories have had less of the man in them.” 


He Knew Lincoln 


S— 


luscious American product by 
gaining control of the flour out- 
put, the cooperage industry, the 
lard market, the orchards and 
the railroads, is as excruciat- 
ingly funny as Mike Flan- 
nery’s famous predicament. 
50c postpaid. 


_— 
- = 
= . 
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@, Life in the suburbs — 
deliciously amusing 


The Smiths 
By KEBLE HOWARD 


C¢. The simple annals of a suburban family, taking 
the reader through two generations. They 
charm in their unaffectedness and diffuse a warm 
and mellow glow of sympathy, so true are they to 
the experience of the average suburbanite. 


Cloth. $1.50 
Cleveland Leader. 


By IDA M. TARBELL 


@. A new conception of this grand character, by Lincoln’s greatest biographer. 


¢. “Told so delicately, humanly, reverently that one is better for the hearing. 
It can hardly fail to become a classic of Lincolniana.’’ 


the sheer touch of nature in every sentence. 


N. Y. Times. 


Colored Frontispiece and Illustrations. 


One laughs and cries at 


Postpaid, 55c; net, 50c 


McCLURE, PHILLIPS & CO., S 44 East 23d Street, New York 
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““*The Brass Bowl’ is one of the best pieces of rat- 
tling romance put out in many a day.”—Aew York Sun. 


Brimful of Excitement 


THE 
NOVEL 
by 
LOUIS 
JOSEPH 
VANCE 


Pictures by 
Orson Lowell 
$1.50 postpaid 


The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Publishers, Indianapolis 





HARPER’S LATEST FICTION 


THE MYSTICS 


By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


Author of ** The Masquerader.”’ 
yw 


A young man whose fanatic uncle wills away the 
family estate to a secret brotherhood, discovers the 
secrets of the society, and plans a daring covf to re- 
cover his possessions. He appears as the Mystic 
Prophet whose advent is daily awaited, and is ac- 
cepted as the Head of the secret order. In this pre- 
carious situation the hero falls in love, and at the 
peril of life and all, boldly chooses to play the lover's 
part. Romance and mystery are delightfully mingled throughout. The tale has the 
same persistent excitement and breathless fascination which marked ““The Masquerader.’’ 


Illustrated. Price, $1.25. 


THE CRUISE OF THE ‘ SHINING LIGHT?’ By Norman Duncan 


Somewhat like Dickens, somewhat like Stevenson, somewhat like Barrie, is Norman 
Dunean’s new novel. It is a story full of real characters that will live—the boy Dannie, 
about whom a veil of mystery hangs, old Nick Top who brings him up to be a gentleman 
after the rules of Lord Chesterfield, and Judith of Whisper Cove whom Dannie loves from 
childhood. A novel that is full of fine, manly religious feeling—a story that holds one 


as the great old-time novels hold, and demands more than a single reading. 


Price $1.50. 


THE INVADER By Margaret L. Woods 


An astonishing plot arrests the reader at the very outset. Think of a woman with 
two distinct personalities—really two persons in one. Part of the time she is good, 
simple, devout and meek ; and part of the time she is another being—coquettish, 
sensuous, alluring, devilish. And her husband falls in love with—which side of her ? 
This makes an astonishing, bewildering story. 


Price $1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS Publishers NEW YORK 





